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MAN FROM MAINE: AN EVALUATION OF THE 
LATEST POET TO WIN THE PULITZER PRIZE 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET’ 


When, on the evening of May 4, 1936, the name of Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin was read out at the Annual Alumni Dinner of the 
Columbia School of Journalism as winner of the Poetry Award (in 
the name of the late Joseph Pulitzer) for the best volume of poetry 
published during the year 1935, this honor came to crown the thir- 
teenth book of a man native to the state of Maine and representative 
of all that is best in that New England region. Thirteen is in this 
case the lucky number of one who, I think, has always considered 
himself an exceptionally lucky man—not because of such compara- 
tively ephemeral things as academic degrees and worldly honors but 
because of his parentage, the circumstances of his youth, the richness 
of his memories, and an inheritance of abounding vitality. 

Strange Holiness, the book of poems—his sixth—that won the 
Pulitzer Prize, is the thirteenth of those listed upon its flyleaf. Actu- 
ally there is one more, his first novel, also appearing in 1935, Red Sky 
in the Morning. ‘This is the only one of Mr. Coffin’s books I have not 
read; but I feel sure of the general quality of its writing from my 
perusal of his two biographical volumes of his, Portrait of an Ameri- 
can and Lost Paradise. Of the remaining prose works there are two 
books of essays, Book of Crowns and Cottages and An Altic Room: 
A Book of Seventeenth-Century Prose, which he compiled in collabora- 

* American poet and critic; contributing editor of the Saturday Review of Literature; 


author of Slarry Harness, Fifty Poets: An Auto-anthology; co-editor with Canby and 
Drinkwater of 20th Century Poetry. 
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tion with A. M. Witherspoon; and his historical biographies of the 
two famous dukes of Buckingham, and of Archbishop Laud whom 
he terms in a subtitle the ‘“‘storm center of Stuart England.”’ 

Robert Peter Tristram Coffin was born at Brunswick, Maine, in 
March of 1892. Of his father, James William Coffin, he has told us 
much both in prose and in poetry, calling him William and Winship 
and even—in the fine episode of the eagle seizing up a burning brand 
from an out-of-door fire—‘Tristram Winship,” in the Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa poem of 1932. Whether or not Winship is also a family 
name, Mr. Coftfin’s own mother, who was his father’s second wife, 
was born Alice Mary Coombs. She is celebrated in his biographical 
books, particularly in the story of her rescue of his father during a 
treacherous thaw, when they were living on Sebascodegan Island 
(Portrait of an American)—as exciting and heroic an incident as the 
poet has described. And her face, with its direct and courageous 
gaze, that looks forth opposite page 62 of that book is the one the 
poet’s own most resembles. 

It is from the same book that I take the following: 

Young Tristram first recalled his father standing with legs apart among curls 
of shavings and singing his lustiest as he drove home clean new nails into joists, 


“The Lamb, the Lamb, the bleeding Lamb, 
I love the sound of Jesus’ name, 
It sets my spirits into a flame, 
Glory to the bleeding Lamb.” 


Perhaps that was why Tristram in after years could never think of God with- 
out thinking of hard work and his father. A thick golden moustache, strong 
arms about him at night bearing him up to bed, and a voice that came out over 
him like an organ as he lay on the edge of sleep—these to the child were good 
enough to make him think of his father as something that had been always and 
would be forever. He would never forget hearing his father’s voice, one night 
when a hurricane shook the house, rising above the roar of the storm and the 
fall of great trees, 

“Joy, O joy, behold the Savior, 
Joy, O joy, his message hear! 
I will stand by you until the morning, 
I have come to save you, do not fear. 


The elder Coffin enjoyed singing hymns as well as old-time ballads 
and songs, and he also was a great man of his hands, as his son says, 
in the moving chapter concerning his death: 
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William had been working because he loved work as he loved life, because 
work was life, and because it was good. Choreboy, mill-hand, soldier, shop- 
keeper, farmer, hunter, sailor, painter, reader, singer, carpenter, fisherman, land 
owner, teller of tales—he had done many things well. 


And back of Mr. Coffin’s father was the grandfather, who appears 
not only in both biographical volumes but also in a ballad devoted 
entirely to himself among the Ballads of Square-toed Americans. 
There is another ballad in the book that constitutes a sort of digest 
of Portrait of an American in praise of the father. We learn in Lost 
Paradise that the grandfather “‘had spent three years, against his 
wishes, in the Royal Navy of His Majesty, King George the Third. 
He had been impressed from his mackerel sloop off the Bay of Fundy. 
He had been a first-class gunner until a Yankee chain-shot took off 
one of his legs.’’ That all comes into the ballad too. 

According to the poet, his father loved to read Shakespeare aloud 
and also possessed no little skill as a draftsman and painter. Tris- 
tram (or Peter, as he variously calls himself) was therefore early 
accustomed to great literature. He likewise inherited his father’s 
artistic talent. 

Peter had written from the time he had had trousers which had buttons on 
the front instead of just a flap. He had written several books full. He made the 
books of wrapping paper that came around meat and had blood stains on it that 
sometimes got in the way of the words and pictures. For Peter illustrated his 
writings. He had done a Robert Bruce, and had put a spider’s web across one 
corner of a page that had taken him days to do. 


He simplified Bruce’s face, he says, by substituting his father’s. 
He put a big mustache on Bruce because his father had such a large 
one. Today you will find that Coffin has illustrated both his books 
of essays, and that the decoration of the jacket of Strange Holiness 
is by the poet himself. 

The poet has for years been a member of the faculty of Wells 
College, Aurora, New York, where he has been largely responsible 
for the founding and carrying-on of the Oxford idea of honors work 
in English literature. Indeed, he was granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from Wells, 1928-29, to study closely the honors system at 
Oxford University, having previously been there as Rhodes Scholar 
from Maine to Trinity College in 1916-17 and 1919-21 (the late 
World War breaking in upon his studies), and having received from 
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Oxford a B.A. in 1920 and a B.Litt. in 1921. The rest of his acad- 
emic record reads, according to Who’s Who, as follows: A.B., summa 
cum laude, Bowdoin, 1915. Litt.D., 1930; A.M., Princeton, 1916. 
And then comes the Oxford record. He was Henry W. Longfellow 
Scholar at Princeton, 1915-16; and the other day, in looking through 
a book of Princeton verse, I found Coffin’s name appearing therein 
more frequently than any other. As for his record in the war, he was 
a member of the Oxford University O.T.C. in 1917, of the second 
Officers Training Camp at Plattsburg and Fortress Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, and commissioned second lieutenant, C.A.C., United States 
Army, in 1917. He served as a member of the Seventy-second Ar- 
tillery Regiment of the A.E.F. thereafter, and was honorably dis- 
charged in January, 1919. He went to Wells College in 1921 as an 
instructor in English and became subsequently assistant professor, 
associate professor, and professor. He has been the Anna Piutti Pro- 
fessor of English there since 1928. 

In this poet’s second book of essays, An Altic Room, you will find 
two that bear upon the history of what he calls the “clan of Coffin,” 
going back into genealogy. First there is ““Devon the Delectable”’ 
and then ‘‘Gilt Heels and Captains’ Boots,’’ wherein it is written: 

Through the vicissitudes of changing kings and crumbling charters, civil 
wars, disease, and the fine fever of roving, a Coffin has lived in Portledge (De- 
von) and looked out upon the sea through his high pines, on Lundy Isle in the 


morning light set like an amber stone on the waves that come in from the west, 
on the white stairway where Clovelly climbs the cliffs. 


And again: 


It was the turmoil of the Civil War, too, that gave America Tristram, an- 
cestor of all ourclan..... He sailed from South Devon, where his own branch 


Tristram pitched his tabernacle first and called the roll of his family on the 
banks of the Merrimac River. 


At the end of his life this Tristram owned a quarter of the Island 
of Nantucket, and his descendants were to be come Quakers. Again 
you can go to Mr. Coffin’s essays in Book of Crowns and Cottages for 
delightful sidelights on his Oxford years, and incidental descriptions 
of Iffley (where he lived with his wife in the after-the-war Oxford 
period), Berkshire, North Devon, and North Wales. You will find 
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several war experiences in An Altic Room, namely, the poet’s account 
of the embarkation and trip overseas with his artillery regiment in 
“From Whitehead to Le Havre,” and a view of war-time France in 
“Saint-Pol in the Sun.”’ This book begins with a description of his 
school days in “District Thirteen,” also characteristically described 
in Lost Paradise, which leads us to the fact that much of the poet’s 
prose reweaves the same episodes. Lines from his prose sometimes 
steal into his poetry also, or vice versa. Let me give several interest- 
ing instances of this. The first is the most striking. 

Mr. Coffin’s fourth book of poems, The Yoke of Thunder, appeared 
in 1932. The second poem therein, “‘Crystal Moment,” is one of his 
best known, and the one he chose for a collection I made, in the next 
year, of the favorite poems of Fifty Poets, a book my publisher 
dubbed “An Auto-anthology.”’ At that time the poet wrote me: “I 
carried the poem ‘Crystal Moment’ around in me for years. Once, 
as a boy on a salt-water farm in Maine, I saw a buck deer swim 
across our bay ahead of three fox hounds, etc., etc.’”’ In Lost Paradise 
(1934) the incident appears again, even to the ‘“‘church bells in the 
throats of hounds.” 


All of a sudden, church bells began to peal in the still woods, louder and 
louder. Then out of the woods came a big buck deer and dove straight into the 
silver, and shattered it from side to side. He set out across the bay, and two 
ripples full of cut diamonds flowed away from his neck. He swam fast with a 
ruff of crystal around his body. 


Similarly the poem states: 
A buck leaped out and took the tide 
With jewels flowing past each side. 


For an opposite example, not only does the eagle that snatched the 
burning stick of the fire on the Spruce Island ledge appear in prose 
in Portrait of an American and in verse both in the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa poem in Ballads of Square-toed Americans and the ballad of 
Coffin’s father in the same book, but here again is an episode told in 
two different mediums. From Portrait of an American: 


William and Seraphine came up with some of their regiment. They could 
spot them by their white knapsacks. Pretty soon they got to noticing that the 
white knapsacks were mostly on the ground, with a neat bullet hole bored 
through them. Their owners were very quiet, and had their faces in strange 
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wines. William and Seraphine took their knapsacks off at once and left them 
right there. 


To me this, with its casual introduction of a superbly telling line, 
is as good as the writing of Stephen Crane. Mr. Coffin puts it less 
effectively into a ballad: 

He shed his smart white haversack 
When he ran that night, 


He saw too many friends face down 
With black holes through the white. 


Chickahominy, Fair Oaks 
Malvern, Seven Pines— 

He tasted powder, saw men lie 
With faces in strange wines. 


There are also grand characters that the poet as biographer likes 
to redescribe. Cap’n Pye, with his marvelous yarns of Captain 
Kidd’s treasure (the account of his greatest adventure is best told in 
the Portrait), figures in Lost Paradise, Portrait of an American, and 
also in a special essay in An Attic Room. “Aunt Emma” of this last- 
named volume is the Aunt Margaret of the Portrait, just as Uncle 
Frank of the Portrait is Uncle Thomas Burrell of Lost Paradise, etc. 
The best account of how the poet’s father scared away the mountain 
lion who was stalking old Isaac Toothaker is in Lost Paradise, be- 
cause of the striking line: “The big cat up and flowed over a stone- 
wall like so much quicksilver.” 

If I have dwelt upon these various presentations of the same 
things in different volumes, it is only because rediscovery and com- 
parison has proved so interesting. Make no mistake! Whether in 
prose or in verse Mr. Coffin is a reckonable writer. He has inherited 
his father’s gift for magnificent story-telling. And in his prose he 
uses the colloquial with great effect: ‘‘get his going-home-a-crying,”’ 
“thick as fiddlers in Tophet,” “rich as molasses,” “mad as a wet 
hen,’’ for a few examples. The pungency of country talk only serves 
to prove him doubly a poet. Admiring some of his poems as I cer- 
tainly do, I can also exult in the following prose passages: first, 
describing the art of that most gifted elder brother who “‘fell at the 
threshold of manhood,’ how he drew “‘in pencil strokes finer than 
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mosses that grew in the damp places of the woods and had little 
plush boxes hanging to them,” the swimming-place at Dyke Bridge. 

You could open your eyes down under the water and be in a new world where 
nothing moved fast and everything has plush on it. When the tide roared 
through you could swim in yeast and be turned under like so much eel-grass and 
rolled over and over down into green gloom. 


Queen Anne lace spread parasols in that meadow, and cobwebs hung their 
necklaces of diamonds between bluegrasses and hardhack there. 


Raccoon tracks laced the mud around the ponds with fleur-de-lis. 


Tall people with candles in their hands and slim hounds going through the 
rooms like white shadows. The women trailed crimson cloth and cloth like the 
eves in peacock’s tails. They held thin fingers out to let the stones glitter in the 
rings. Then the harps began, like running water... . . 


That is the prose of a born poet; but I must now turn to a con- 
sideration of his books of poetry in order. 

Christchurch, his first volume of 1924, chooses biblical subjects, 
legends of the saints, and ballad measures. I think it the least suc- 
cessful of his books. He had not yet found himself. Dew and Bronze 
(1927) is to me chiefly remarkable for the re-creation of two battle 
scenes in “Dawn at Ashdown” and “Crécy”; but it is an uneven 
book. Boyhood memories enter into it, like that of Cranberryhorn 
School—yet the poet’s schooling-time has been better described else- 
where. However, the arrows of the English archers at Crécy, against 
the onset of the French knights, strike one as something actually 
seen: 

The shadow of their sighing flight 
Fell across the ebbing light, 
Then the sun came out again, 
And they went down like slanting rain 
Falling in long lines of gold 
Upon the kingly wave that rolled. 


One catches one’s breath there. Yet it is not until one reads the 
title-poem of the 1929 volume, Golden Falcon, that one is convinced 
a poet of distinction is before us: 

God lit the fires in his eyes 
And bound swords on his feet, 
God fanned the furnace of his heart 
To everlasting heat. 
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His two eyes take in all the sky, 
East, West, North, and South, 

Opposite as Poles they burn; 
And death is in his mouth. 

Falcons and hawks have a fascination for this poet. ‘The second 
poem in Golden Falcon is called ‘““Hawk’s Beauty.’’ But here are 
other birds also: the white peacock, the heron, the cock, wild geese; 
other creatures too: the spider (though he had yet to write his best 
poem on the spider), the ram, the herring; and, in certain poems of 
people, such as “‘He Hoes,” we see the poet groping toward what he 
will learn to do still better. It is really with his subsequent three 
books, The Yoke of Thunder, (1932), Ballads of Square-toed Americans 
(1933), and Strange Holiness (1935) that we should be most con- 
cerned. 

By the time of the publication of The Yoke of Thunder, Mr. 
Coffin’s work had found wide publication in many periodicals. Prior 
to that he had listed at least ten magazines in which his work had 
appeared. The Yoke of Thunder acknowledged more than twenty. 
Obviously magazine publication is no particular criterion, but in this 
case the editors were right ; the poet had been finding himself rapidly. 
He was writing far more out of immediate experiences and important 
memory; his phrase was firmer and more exact. He still did careless 
things, such as 

Around the ponds of indigo 

As herons walked ages ago, 
which is merely plain bad. But “Crystal Moment,” ‘‘Go to the Barn 
with a Lantern,” some of “The Boy in the House,” some of the 
poems about people and houses, “Bats,” “Where I Took Hold of 
Life,” ““The Barnacles,” “Sunflowers,” ‘“‘Winter-Piece,”’ ‘‘Midsum- 
mer Evening,” “The Man Indoors,” “A Lonely Swimming Bird”’ 
all these have the touch that indicates an original poet, a man, and a 
life. One of Cofiin’s dangers is his liking for the word “lovely” and 
another his tendency to link natural phenomena a little too patly to 
the cosmos and praise of the Creator. This is an attitude I am in no 
position to criticize from the spiritual point of view, but in poetry it 
is likely to become mere ritual. Then, behold, the following year he 
turned about to celebrate his ancestors and adapt some of the local 
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legendry of his youth to strong ballads! He handles the ballad well. 
Obviously Cap’n Pye was to come into at least one of them again, 
and Cap’n Kidd. But I shall never forget how vividly ‘The School- 
ing of Richard Orr’ first took me when I read it in manuscript. Such 
re-creation is the kind of thing of which Kipling speaks in that fam- 
ous story of his concerning the struggling poet who describes just 
how the edge of a high wave looks from the deck of a Viking galley. 
It is the thing seen so clearly with the poet’s inner eye as to cause the 
reader to live inside the poem for a brief space. It is genuine achieve- 
ment. My other favorite poem in this book is ‘The Truce of the 
Mohawks,” for its originality, humor, and exactitude: 

Papooses with their blackberry eyes 

Grave as owls in their surprise 

On every sloping back would stare 

Down the part in mother’s hair. 


If the charge be brought against Ballads of Square-toed Americans 
that Coffin rhapsodizes rather lengthily over the pioneer stock (as 
in the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa poem), he also knows, as I can prove 
from Portrait of an American: 

They were a mixed company when they entered the forest, wastrels, fanatics, 
Robins-out-at-elbows, men with eyes like burned holes in blankets, men with 
passions like knives between the ribs, sober men, common men, workers and 
knaves..... Some were looking for their rights, some for gold, some for peace, 
some for hate, some for a new kind of God. 


He knows his America historically. 

One of the best poems he has ever written is in his latest book, 
Strange Holiness. That poem, I contend, is ““The Spider.”’ He had 
written poems before about spiders. This leaves the others nowhere, 
and deserves to stand for a long time. There is also a long utterly 
modern poem about a first flight in an airplane. There are a remark- 
able poem about the living and the dead called ““Memorial Day” 
and perhaps his most beautiful poem of memory, “The Secret 
Heart.’’ There is honest country stuff too, and honest simplicity. 
There is a thoroughly good poem about the mystery of friendship, 
and a striking one on womankind, “The Cupola.” 

This brings me to more general observations concerning Mr. Coffin 
and his practice of the poetic art. He is a close observer of nature. 
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He has written of many creatures with exactness of descriptive 
phrase, and with a significant intent at times quite mystical. Let 
him describe, as he does in a note to a privately printed pamphlet of 
the poem Golden Falcon, how daily observation of a sparrow hawk 
on the Maine coast resulted in that poem. 

Seen so close, he is one of the most beautiful things I have ever looked at. 
He can stand dead still right in the teeth of a gale, without moving a feather, 
by fleecing his wings. His eyes are like pieces of amber. His beauty has obsessed 
me for two years [this was written in 1927]; here was cruelty and loveliness in 
one and the same creature..... I suppose my mind has groped as Blake’s 
must have groped to justify this marriage of the poles of the universe. ... . I 
needed to make the symbol and the connotation inevitably right. I think it was 
pondering on the miracle of a hawk’s eyes, so differently placed from our own, 
so that he can see all around his head, that finally gave me the first clue to the 
final version of my idea; the hawk sees all, and the function for which his beauty 
was made, that is, death, comprehends all. The instant I had that hint the whole 
poem sprang into being completely in my head, which is the way that my best 
poems have come. It wrote me. 


Turn back and read, for comparison, the two verses of this poem 
that I have quoted earlier in this paper. 

Mr. Coffin lists himself in Who’s Who as a Republican in politics 
and a Congregationalist in religion. His view of society seems to me 
traditional and conservative. His mind appears to turn more toward 
the achievements of the past than toward the governmental and 
economic problems of the present. He is no experimentalist in con- 
trapuntal rhythm or, indeed, in meter; but he has a good ear for 
regular recurrent rhythm and for proper emphasis. He uses regular 
verse-forms. Occasionally his command of phrase is remarkable, and 
his choice of subject is usually within scope. Facility, one feels, is his 
chief danger—and he writes so well at his best that, as I have said 
before and elsewhere, I am not satisfied when his work is merely good 
enough. A few pages back I noted a Blakeian tendency which some- 
times fully justifies itself and at others is likely to become tour de 
force. But there is no obscurity in his work, and he is far indeed re- 
moved from the cerebral school who, as C. Day Lewis has put it, 
talk “the private language of personal friends.” Mr. Coffin writes 
much of everyday things, even on a boy eating bread and milk on 
the backstoop. He is not afraid of the commonplace because he be- 
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lieves that the commonplace always bears a secret significance if one 
can only find it. 

I have had pleasure in the books of this writer. He is not a great 
writer, but if I have not shown that he is a remarkable one I have 
done my work exceedingly ill. His life has been rich in experience. 
He is not yet forty-five and he can boast fourteen books in all and 
four children, as well as a not inconsiderable scholarly reputation. 
In writing of his father and his “golden sort of mother,”’ he has made 
them grand and living people. He has transmuted his living into 
poetry. That isa lot to have done; more than most of us do. Finally, 
I feel that there are poems of his already that will be remembered in 
the years to come, and that he is only in the middle of a stalwart 
career. 


MOTIVATED REMEDIAL READING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL: A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


PAUL A. WITTY AND DAVID KOPEL' 


Large numbers of children enter the high school with reading abil- 
ity so low as to handicap materially (if not preclude success in) their 
work in most courses. An attempt is therefore being made to devise 
an effective and feasible method of teaching these children to read 
efficiently. It is hoped that through the experimental work will re- 
sult a remedial technique applicable in many schools. The project to 
be described is being developed in one of the high schools in Chi- 
cago.’ 

Four special classes, each enrolling thirty-one children, were or- 
ganized for all Grades IX B and IX A students whose reading level, 
on standardized tests, was below that of Grade VII (ranging from 
Grade IIT through Grade VI). All pupils had 1.Q.’s over 80. At the 
beginning of the semester the average child was fifteen years six 

' Professor Witty is director of the Northwestern University Psycho-educational 
Clinic. Dr. Kopel is his assistant. In this article the authors describe a procedure in 
remedial reading which differs sharply from the familiar program of reading drills 

2 This work was initiated by Superintendent William H. Johnson (Chicago, Ill.) and 


is being effectively carried out through the co-operation of Mr. O’Hearn and Miss 
Helen Brindl. 
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months old; he had an I.Q. of 88; and his reading grade was 5.2. The 
children who have been placed in these four special classes devote 
their English period to remedial work in reading. Since civics also 
is taught by the English teacher, an extra hour is frequently utilized, 
as need and opportunity dictate, for supplementary remedial en- 
deavor. 

In preliminary meetings of the four teachers who participated in 
the program a basic philosophy, to govern attitudes and procedures, 
was expressed. This philosophy is revealed functionally in various 
aspects of the program described below. 

The nature of the remedial program was announced at the first 
class meeting. The group was told that, as a whole, it was poor ac- 
cording to results of reading tests. Greater proficiency, it was ob- 
served, is necessary for success in various areas of high-school work. 
Confidence was expressed in the children’s capacities for improve- 
ment, and special help for individual and group difficulties was pro- 
ferred. The co-operative nature of the program was discussed, with 
emphasis placed upon the child’s opportunity to express freely his 
interests and to choose without restriction various types of new read- 
ing materials. Moreover, each child was given the option (which no 
one exercised) of returning to a regular English class. 

In succeeding meetings the group was encouraged to choose and 
read books attractively displayed on tables and racks in the room; 
the teacher, meanwhile, held interviews with every child. Since the 
average interview required a full period of forty minutes, and each 
class contained thirty-one children, it was necessary to employ the 
civics and study periods also for these informal discussions. In these 
conferences teachers made rather thorough inventories of each 
child’s vital interests, activities, and experiences; these related to 
favorite leisure activities, hobbies, play preferences, vocational ambi- 
tions, personal problems and home relationships, movie and radio 
preferences, and reading habits and experiences. The interviews 
were conducted during the first few weeks of the semester and were 
guided by the informal use of an interest and activity questionnaire ;3 
it was hoped that this activity would (1) enable the teacher to under- 
stand many of the problems and attitudes of each child; (2) effect a 

3 The questionnaire may be obtained by writing to the Northwestern University 
Psycho-educational Clinic. 
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friendly, sympathetic teacher-pupil relationship, important in all 
school endeavor, but essential in effective remedial work with chil- 
dren who have failed, and who, therefore, are frequently malad- 
justed, antagonistic, or indifferent; (3) yield suggestions and indica- 
tions of the types of books and periodicals most relevant to these 
children’s interests, problems, and desires. It was felt, moreover, 
that such a practice would reveal not only individual but also group 
tendencies and needs. 

We have thus far emphasized the teacher-pupil relationship and 
the interest factor. Let us consider briefly here the importance of 
ascertaining children’s interests. Poor readers are often character- 
ized by a lack of interest in, or aversion for, reading. Infrequently 
for them does the reading process provide a complete, satisfying ex- 
perience. This situation must be altered if desirable growth is to 
transpire. Interest in reading must be re-established, and all new 
reading experiences must be appropriately revitalized and motivated 
anew. How may this difficult task be accomplished? John Dewey 
suggests the answer: “The genuine principle of interest is the princi- 
ple of the recognized identity of the fact to be learned or the action 
proposed with the growing self... .. Let this condition of identifica- 
tion once be secured, and we have neither to appeal to sheer strength 
of will nor to occupy ourselves with making things interesting.’ It 
is, therefore, important to ascertain intrinsic interests, the expres- 
sion and fulfilment of which are intensely satisfying, and therefore 
highly motivated. Thereafter, one must provide abundant reading 
materials—sufficiently simple to permit success—which are recog- 
nized as intimately associated with personal drives. Through oppor- 
tunity for expression and expansion of these drives one has created a 
condition in which learning may most effectively take place. 

As has been suggested, the administration of the interest question- 
naire is of value chiefly in bringing about a better relationship and 
understanding between the teacher and the individual pupil. More- 
over, assembly of group responses to individual items yields a com- 
posite portrait of the dominant interest and thought patterns of the 
group. 

One finds, for example, by examination of the reading section that 

4 John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Education (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1913), Pp. 102. 
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poor readers have read few and usually inferior books. Very impor- 
tant is the fact that most of the books they have attempted have 
been abandoned—unfinished. In school this occurs because these 
children read so slowly that they cannot complete their assignments. 
Moreover, they seldom find satisfaction in the books proferred in the 
library; and at home they infrequently read a book as a recreational 
pursuit. Asaresult, reading becomes identified with drudgery, or with 
disillusion or disappointment. Hence, the reading of these children 
is characterized not only by immaturity but also by the diversity 
and lack of integration of their interests. For example, in one study 
play interest and reading experiences, common to any two children, 
were rarely found.’ In the present investigation, as in one conducted 
in the elementary school, “It is noteworthy also that, although these 
children exhibit restricted interests, they display an extraordinary 
range which will tax the ingenuity of the ablest teachers. In the at- 
tempt to enrich children’s experience it becomes imperative, there- 
fore, to provide opportunity for free expression of interest, for vol- 
untary participation in many wholesome activities, and for easy ac- 
cess to (and a relatively unrestricted selection from) a rich offering 
of [appropriate] reading materials.’ 

Essential, therefore, but difficult indeed is the selection of struc- 
turally simple materials which may be read successfully and which 
are suited to the diversified social interests of poor readers. In the 
construction of our special room library, we have used as a nucleus a 
list of books devised for and employed successfully with Grade IX 
classes having a Grade VI reading ability. This “‘free-reading”’ as- 
sembly of two hundred and twenty books was compiled from lists 
found in Terman and Lima’s Children’s Reading, Wilkinson, Wee- 
don, and Washburne’s The Right Book for the Right Child, and Wil- 
son’s Children’s Catalogue. The list contained the following cate- 
gories: fiction, travel and adventure, nature and outdoor life, biog- 
raphy, vocational interests and hobbies, and science. About one 
hundred and fifty additional books were suggested and added by the 
children, by the librarian, by the remedial teachers, and by the 

5 Paul A. Witty and David Kopel, “Motivating Remedial Reading: The Interest 
Factor,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (1936), 1-20. 
© Tid. 
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writers.”’? These included several Thorndike dictionaries, the “‘Chil- 
dren’s Bookshelf,” the “Unit Study Readers,” and the “American 
Primers.’ Many periodicals such as My Weekly Reader (for Grade 
V), Current Science, Boys’ Life, News-Week, Readers’ Digest, and 
Building America (a graphic monthly depicting various aspects of 
American life, written on a Grade VI vocabulary level) were secured 
and made readily accessible. 

The “Children’s Bookshelf’ was thought particularly appropriate 
for classroom use. This carefully graded series contains a separate 
and individually named book for each of Grades I-VIII. Since the 
books bear no ostensible grade label or allocation, the appropriate 
book may be assigned to the individual child without arousing the 
typical aversion of the high-school youngster to a Grade V or Grade 
VI reader. Moreover, the books are written by accepted and popular 
children’s authors; the materials are all new and interesting; and 
they are composed of units which may be completed generally in a 
twenty- or twenty-five-minute silent reading period. 

Many of the “Unit Study Readers’’—ten-cent graded booklets 
published by the American Education Press—were found to provide 
material relevant to children’s expressed interests. And the “Ameri- 
can Primers,” a series of nine twenty-five-cent paper books, written 
in terms of a Grade VI vocabulary, pertain to vital social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

An attractive room was provided; and in this room open book 
shelves, racks for booklets, tables for magazines, curtains, and pleas- 
ing new pictures were essential features in effecting an atmosphere in 
which happy reading and living might transpire. 

The following units are selected at random from a teacher’s pro- 
gram guide used as a suggestive basis for teaching. 


FIRST DAY 
There should be an informal discussion [bv teacher and class] of dominant 
lines of interests of the group. [The interests have been ascertained previously 
by interviews.]| 
This should lead to a discussion of what the group Aus read and what the 
group would like to read. 
The teacher should be prepared to show children books and periodicals that 


’ The complete list may be secured by sending requests to the writers. 
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center around their dominant lines of interest. The children should be invited 
to suggest books they have read and liked, and which they believe others in the 
group would like. 

A bibliography relating to dominant lines of interest may be begun. The 
various sections of this bibliography should be left largely to the care of the 
groups most interested. 

SECOND DAY 

The informal discussion of the previous day should be continued for the 
first ten minutes. Pertinent information obtained during this period should be 
added to the child’s interest inventory. 

Distribute assignments in the “Children’s Bookshelf” on individual reading 
record sheets. 

The assignment for this twenty-five-minute reading period must be carefully 
made. An article or story which relates to the child’s interests should be selected 
for each child. The teacher should be sure to assign easy reading—well within 
the range of the child’s ability—since it is important that reading come to be 
considered a successful activity. 

It is not necessary that every child be reading a story different from that of 
everyone else. Perhaps only five different stories will be read by the class at 
any one time. 

After reading his assignment the child records his reactions briefly on the 
special reading record. The teacher indicates that children will not be graded 
or scored on what they write about the story. These notations give every child 
an opportunity to express his opinion of the story read, and furnish the teacher 
with a partial guide for future assignments. 

The teacher should call for a few oral responses and then take up the papers. 
These papers will form the basis of the next day’s discussion. 

The books read in class are not to be taken home. The teacher should not 
introduce any home reading until any possible antipathy toward reading on the 
part of the children has been dispelled; and children should be encouraged to 
change their books if they find the original selection uninteresting. 


FIFTH DAY 


Distribute Weekly News No. 5 to all children and have them read silently for 
twenty minutes. In the following twenty minutes have group discussion of 
topics in which the children are interested. During the discussion the teacher 
should lead and stimulate but should not dominate the pupils. The teacher 
should note which pupils are non-participants. [Weekly News is used once each 
week.] 

TENTH DAY 

During the first ten or fifteen minutes have the children do free reading from 
current periodicals (Building America, Reader’s Digest, etc.). 

The teacher and pupils should discuss briefly important items in what was 
read. 
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During the next twenty or twenty-five minutes the children should read 
silently from the “Children’s Bookshelf” and record their reactions to their 
reading. A discussion of the reactions should follow, if time permits. 


FOURTEENTH DAY 

The class should be taken to the library; it should be taught in general how 
to use the library, but specifically how to use such source material as encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, bibliographies, card indexes, etc. 

The foregoing units illustrate the day-by-day classroom pro- 
cedures which are carefully planned in weekly units. These schedules 
are flexible, of course, and are adapted to special, immediate condi- 
tions and needs. The plans for the new week are formulated and 
problems and experiences of the previous week are discussed at in- 
formal conferences attended by the entire staff. Participants in- 
clude the remedial teachers, the administrative assistant in charge, 
the principal, and the writers who are, respectively, the educational 
director of the work and the psychologist. 

One very important phase of the complete program is a clinical 
arrangement which provides for thorough psychological diagnosis of 
each child. The clinic, an extension of the Northwestern University 
Psycho-educational Clinic directed by the writers, is held weekly. 
Every Tuesday, the day of the staff conference, children’s vision, 
hearing, lateral dominance, intelligence, reading, and general adjust- 
ment are examined. 

Vision is examined rather thoroughly with the Betts tests. These 
permit a rapid appraisal of the following functions: acuity and other 
refractive conditions, stereopsis or depth perception, muscle balance, 
and fusion. When defects are discerned, the child is referred to an 
eye specialist. We have found about 25 per cent of our children in 
need of ocular attention. Although the importance of certain visual 
anomalies has been exaggerated recently in the literature, it is obvi- 
ous that normal vision is essential for maximum efficiency and that 
serious visual defects should be corrected before remedial instruction 
is initiated.® 

For the examination of hearing the ordinary whisper test is uti- 
lized. Detailed tests of auditory and visual perception or of eye- 


8 Paul A. Witty and David Kopel, ‘““Heterophoria and Reading Disability,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XX VII (1936), 222-30. 
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movements are not necessary, in our opinion, since these generally 
reflect reading status rather than reveal causal factors of poor read- 
ing.? 

Since lateral dominance—hand and eye preferences, singly and in 
combination—have been shown in our investigations and in others 
to be unrelated to reading disability, our purpose in giving several 
simple tests of laterality is merely to provide further experimental] 
data useful with certain individuals.” 

Standardized reading and intelligence test scores from the New 
Stanford Reading and from the Otis Intelligence tests were obtained 
at the beginning of the program. Intelligence test results were em- 
ployed not to classify children but to provide one index (among 
many) of these children’s development. I.Q.’s were employed not for 
prognosis, but they were used to show children’s present status. 
This information was valuable in enabling the teacher to select read- 
ing materials at appropriate beginning levels. Similar values inhere 
in the proper use of reading-tests results, which should be regarded 
simply as starting-points for remedial endeavor. Specific types of 
errors and the frequency of their occurrence, without reference to 
cumbersome and inapplicable norms, were observed by the exam- 
iners in their administration to each child of the Gray Oral Reading 
Paragraphs; in addition, the actual reading habits characteristic of 
each child in informal reading were observed. The teachers were in- 
formed, of course, of the test results. An attempt was then made to 
correct specific difficulties by calling the child’s attention to his 
errors (without overemphasis), by setting a correct model in pro- 
nunciation and phrasing, and by stressing the necessity for getting 
meaning from each reading unit. Good reading was stimulated also 
by creating real audience situations in which oral expression and 
reading were demanded. 

We are not unduly impressed by the children’s large gains upon 
standardized silent reading tests, which include such items as 
the ability to note details and to follow precise directions. Such re- 
sults, although significant we think, are relatively unimportant in 

9 Paul A. Witty and David Kopel, ‘Causation and Diagnosis of Reading Disability,” 
Journal of Psychology, 11 (1936), 161-91. 


‘© Paul A. Witty and David Kopel, ‘“Sinistral and Mixed Manual-Ocular Behavior 
in Reading Disability,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIT (1936), 119-34 
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view of the larger task of creating new attitudes. Test results re- 
flect chiefly the child’s speed and accuracy, modified by guessing and 
chance, in comprehending a number of rather isolated words, sen- 
tences, or paragraphs. Among the essential phases of reading which 
are not measured by tests and which are valued highly in our re- 
medial program are ability to organize reading content in compre- 
hensive thought patterns; capacity to grasp the relationship of new 
reading acquisitions to past experience; the tendency to question, 
criticize, and evaluate the basic assumptions included in reading 
matter; the ability to grasp and assimilate a rather long episode 
which calls for sustained attention and discrimination; and, finally, 
the propensity to reconstruct and extend experience and meaning 
as a result of purposeful happy activity. 

That growth has taken place—in an interval of one semester only 
—we are certain." It is displayed by the children’s more adequate 
classroom reading, by the increased amount of their voluntary leisure 
reading (of which we have objective records), by their more intelli- 
gent and frequent use of books and library facilities, and primarily 
by their change of attitude (reflected in trait rating scales and in 
general behavior.) From indifferent, fearful, and unhappy young- 
sters most have changed into interested, alert participants in numer- 
ous school activities. The consequent improvement upon the mental 
hygiene and personality adjustment of these adolescent boys and 
girls is of utmost significance. 

" Evidence of gains upon standardized tests and upon ratings will be presented 
elsewhere. 

2 In one class, e.g., for which partial data at the end of the semester are available, 
administration of the interest inventory indicated that one boy had previously never 
read a book voluntarily; nine other boys reported reading no books in the three months 
before the experiment. During the experimental period representative changes such as 
the following took place. In one case the number of books read increased from none to 
seven, in another from one to fourteen. Noted was a definite, general improvement in 
the quality of the expression, and in the thought, of the written comments upon books 
and magazine articles read. Speed in reading rate has increased from a group median 
of 160 to 270 words per minute. Commensurate changes in comprehension were ob- 
served. Correction of visual defects has made several children decidedly more comfort- 
able physically. The number of failures has been reduced greatly. The favorable 
change in attitude toward school and reading by these average boys and girls is evi- 
denced by the decreased number of “dropouts,” and of discipline cases, and by many 


subtle differences in their classroom behavior, easily discernible, however, by their 
sympathetic and understanding teacher. 
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It may be desirable at this point to differentiate clearly between 
the present program and the typical remedial-reading procedure. 
Although there are many different “remedial plans” or methods, 
they are basically similar. Thus we have the kinesthetic method, the 
phonetic method, the visual method, and various other methods 
which depend upon workbooks, drills, and mechanical devices. Every 
method has had its enthusiastic proponents who generally adminis- 
ter achievement tests at the beginning of their remedial work, pro- 
vide drills for several weeks, then test, drill, and test again. Invari- 
ably, gains on tests are produced and the investigator announces the 
success of the program. Meanwhile, the children have possibly 
learned to read somewhat better, and they have also learned to take 
certain tests more efficiently. 

We do not wish to deprecate the sincere efforts of many teachers 
and research workers. But we do question whether any enduring, 
worth-while changes result from the typical remedial-reading pro- 
gram. We doubt whether the test results usually reported are sig- 
nificant. We question whether any gains they reveal compensate 
except in some cases of very severe disability—for the indifference 
or antipathy for reading which usually follows sterile, monotonous, 
remedial drill. 

The philosophy that has been expressed should prevent anyone 
from asserting that the program described herein is another remedial 
method, or an interest method. True, interests are utilized, but the 
program is distinctly not a method. It is simply an approach to the 
sympathetic understanding of children and a sane attempt, we hope, 
to meet their legitimate needs. As such, it has implications not only 
for reading but also for all school endeavor. To reiterate, we be- 
lieve that teaching, whether as a remedial measure or as an initial 
procedure, must keep reading on a meaningful basis, and that read- 
ing matter must be presented in such a way that every child may ex- 
perience and sense success. The reading itself must serve needs and 
interests. Successful reading should be considered a thought process 
which is important chiefly as it makes a natural contribution to the 
intellectual growth and personality development of children. 










































ENGLISH TEACHERS AS POETRY CRITICS 
ANNARRAH LEE STEWART" 


How competent are English teachers in secondary schools to criti- 
cize and evaluate verse submitted to them by aspiring poets? What 
do they know of poetic values? From my recent survey of young 
people’s poetry, a study which I later submitted as my contribution 
to the National Committee for the Revision of English in Creative 
Writing, I am forced to conclude that many English teachers do lack 
that ability. In a personal letter to the author an editor of a young 
people’s anthology has confirmed this opinion. Out of ten thousand 
poems submitted to him as “‘good”’ by English teachers only a bare 
one-tenth were judged by this compiler as worthy of publication. 
Hughes Mearns also observes in this connection that wherever he 
goes, even among the most progressive schools, the pattern copiers 
win the approval of teachers and the crude attempts at individual- 
ized expression are not encouraged. “I have just finished reading,” 
Mearns writes, “a thousand or more poems written by upper-school 
boys and girls in school magazines of good repute; but much of it is 
bad, and much of it could have been better.’ Much of the verse in 
these magazines, according to this critic, contained phrasings of the 
stale vocabulary of yesterday, their ideas mere borrowings from 
other poets. Clichés, contractions, inverted wordings, and such po- 
etic débris were given publication, apparently without teacher-edi- 
tors’ knowledge of any imperfections in their students’ work. 

Would teachers send out, or allow to be printed, rhymed jingles in 
the name of poetry if it were clear in their own minds what poetry 
really is? How else, unless through ignorance of poetic values, could 
an English teacher endorse this banal prose as poetry? 

t Teacher of English in the extension division of the Colorado State College of Edu- 


cation, Greeley, Colo. Miss Stewart has contributed verse to the Adlantic Monthly, 
Poetry World, and other magazines. 


2 Hughes Mearns, Creative Power (Doubleday, Doran, N.Y.), p. 130. 
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One of thirty aspiring poets! 
Shall I copy Tennyson’s Jdyills 
Or Poe’s poems—themselves a song? 
Or Holme’s happy humor—Vachel 
Lindsay’s free verse—then join 
The famous throng?... . 
Or a preparatory school-teacher mistake this trite jingle for good 
verse? 
Somewhere I know there is waiting for me, 
Waiting on some far-off silvery sea 
In a beautiful land where a silver moon beams 
In the harbor of happiness, my ship o’ dreams. 


Or a college teacher contribute this thin quatrain? 
I gaze through the window of twilight, 
Through the rain into space of deep blue; 


As I look at the silhouettes of evening 
My thoughts, dearest heart, turn to you. 


Or allow this rhymed slang to be printed in a magazine? 
Spring has came again this year, 
Just like it’s came for many a year. 

It seems almost unbelievable that college graduates, majors in Eng- 
lish, could reveal themselves so woefully ignorant of poetic quality, 
and yet the evidence is at hand. Asa critic and an editor of a poetry 
column I receive every day just such stupid and sentimental rhymes 
as I have previously quoted. Who is to blame for the general confu- 
sion throughout our country as to what constitutes a poem? Is it the 
grade-school teacher who mistakes trite rhyming for cleverness on 
the part of her little tots, or is it the high-school English teacher who 
further encourages such nonsense by publishing it in the school mag- 
azine? And what of college faculties of English who allow teachers to 
go out into secondary school so woefully unprepared to distinguish 
“paste from pearl’? 

For the sake of those who hold such fallacious ideas about poetry, 
I shall set forth some simple and obvious truths about the poem and 
non-poem. 

One of the chief flaws of the non-poem is its imitativeness. It is 
fake verse, made up, “‘poems distilled from other poems,” as John 
Burroughs defines it. Good poetry, on the other hand, is the expres- 
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sion of individualized experience and genuine emotion. This is a typ- 
ical rhymed jingle submitted to the author of this article as a ‘‘good” 
poem. Undoubtedly it is the result of an assignment to write a poem 
about spring! 
What makes the sun shine so brightly? 
What makes the air so keen? 
What makes the heart beat so lightly? 
Oh, ’tis spring! ’Tis spring! 

The following poem, on the other hand, is the genuine expression 
of a meaningful experience in fresh imagery and diction. The poet 
sees the ironic humor of a situation in which his insistent friendliness 
was met with chill rebuff. 

WE MEET AGAIN 
With half a laugh of hearty zest 
I strip me of my coat and vest. 
Then heeding not the frigid air, 
I strip me of my underwear, 


So having nothing else to doff, 
I rip my epidermis off. 


More secrets to acquaint you with, 
I bare my bones to strips of pith, 


And when the exposé is done 
I hang, a cobweb skeleton .... 
While there you sit, aloof, remote, 
And will not shed your overcoat. 
—Tom PRIDEAUX! 

Borrowed, pumped-up emotion as well as idea is often a quality of 
the fake poem. The result is sentimental gush instead of true ex- 
pression of feeling. Among the verse of young people the sentimental 
love poem runs rife. 

TRUE LOVE 
I looked at her and thought I heard a sigh. 
Her eves were cast down and IJ saw a tear 
Roll slowly down her pale and waxen cheek .... 


And so on ad nauseam. 


3 Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth, p. 208 
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It is equally easy to sentimentalize over nature, the land o’dreams, 
or the popular ‘‘mother”’ or “child” theme. 


There’s a little white cross 

Where the red poppies grow 

In a little French town by the sea. 
By that little white cross 

I have placed a red rose 

With this heart o’ mine 

For that boy o’ mine 

In that little French town by the sea. 


The foregoing is sentimentalized verse, mere borrowings from 
“Mother o’ Mine” and “In Flanders Fields.” 

Deep and genuine emotion, on the contrary, is that underlying 
quality of real poetry which has the power of directly stirring a re- 
sponsive mood in the reader’s breast. In all great poetry this mood 
is restrained. The following poem is the genuine and emotionalized 
expression of a young man’s reflection about war: 


WISDOM 


Ask me of blood, I who have been to the wars, 

Ask me the way the meadow looks in the spring, 
Ask me to conjure up the mystical stars 

And the white moon glimmering; 


Wild bees tasting the honey of sweet wild clover, 
Murmur of tall grass that is ready to mow, 
The gay lark’s song, and hawthorne bursting over 

The hills like a drift of snow; 


Beautiful ships beating home from far places, 
Shattering opalescence of pounding seas, 
Abasing beauty and sadness of women’s faces, 

Ask me of these. 


When beauty leaps to the heart like a great cry 
Not to be stilled today or ever after, 
The voices of dead men out of history 
Are only an echo of laughter. 
—WILLIAM KimBaLt Fiaccus* 


4 Nellie Sergent, Younger Poets, p. 43. 
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Imagination is a fundamental element of the real poem, but the 
fake poem is frequently mere rhymed statement of fact. The late 
Edwin Arlington Robinson thus differentiated between prose and 
poetry: “A direct statement is prose; and poetry differs from prose 
in that it says more than it seems to say.”’ How is the poet able “‘to 
say more than he seems to say’? By making use of sensuous images 
and clothing his emotionalized thought in suggestive rhythm, he 
speaks to the imagination of the reader, calling up kindred images in 
his mind. The poet speaks to the imagination, the emotion, and in- 
tellect of his readers, whereas the writer of expository prose speaks 
solely to the intellect. 

This young girl’s interpretation of the night is merely rhymed 
prose, trite, unimpassioned: 

The night is calm, and cool, and clear, 
And one by one the stars appear. 
The sky, so far, so fair, so free 
Is calling, coaxing, winning me. 
But another poem on the same theme is written in suggestive 
imagery: 
YOUNG HOUND 
Straining at his leash, 
The night like a young hound 
With eager feet paws 
At the cool, black ground. 
His panting nostrils 
Sniff starward for the spring, 
His eyes glow coal-like 
With sudden hungering. 
His glistening ears 
Catch but a padded cry 
Of quiet dusk-life 
That steals guardedly by. 
Straining at his leash 
With tugging to be gone, 
The night like a hound 
Bays at the coming dawn. 


— MARJORIE PANGBORNS 


$ High School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 
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It is doubtless due to the cult of the image in modern times that 
the young poet of today writes in better imagery than rhythm. But 
a single image can constitute only a very slight poem. Imagery 
should form but a part of the architectural pattern. As Hervey Allen 
says: ‘The poet should have the power to put images into action.” 
When Nathalia Crane, the phenomenal child-poet, writes of “birth- 
marked butterflies,’° or Tom Prideaux describes the circus acrobats 
careering at their dizzy heights, “like birds among the jungle of a 
dream,” 

Then bowing when their lauded act is ended 
And tossing kisses, jaunty and so glib, 
I wonder if they really comprehended 
They’ve tickled Death along his bony rib... . ,’ 
we find clear, hard, and original imagery serving its proper emotive 
function in the architecture of the poem. 
I have already spoken of the jingling metrical quality of the non- 


poem. The fake poet writes such jingles because he lacks the emo- ( 
tional “feel” for verse. His strict adherence to metrical form in his 
verse is as monotonous as a dingy row of tenement houses, all cut to 
one pattern. No one can tell the aspiring poet how to substitute 
other feet for the prevailing one in order to insure variety and beau- 1 
ty. He must make these substitutions unconsciously as he writes. 
His ear should be sensitively attuned to music, if he is to write really 
good poetry. In this poem a college girl subtly interweaves iambs, t 
trochees, and anapests to achieve a riding rhythm suitable to her 
theme. It is a good example of rhythmic syncopation. ‘ 
YOUTH 
Ah, we shall ride like Norns into the darkness, 
Rain in our eyes and wind upon our hair; 
I shall see your white face bent low beside me, 

Hear your low, eager voice go crying there 
We shall press spurs into our running horses, c 
Under the stars; the winds shall all be deep. :. 
Fleeing ahead past God into the shadow, ‘ 
We shall lose space and time, and end in sleep. . 
We must not wait for age to bring forgetting— EF 
Those little fires against the face of night, L 





6 Calhoun School, New York City. 7 Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth, p. 1. 
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Those slender moons in pools along the valley 
Shall urge us onward in our rushing flight. 

There shall be dreams born of the old leaves’ dying 
Holding us safe and sheltering from harm. 

We cannot die: we are the last ones living— 
Rain in my face, your hand upon my arm. 


—STUDENT AT ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


The best of the young people’s verse has achieved musical quality. 
In this octave of “The Sonnet on the Theatre” Tom Prideaux owes 
much of his musical effect to the pleasing m’s and /’s that recur 
sonorously throughout: 


Between the wings some watch for spotlight moons 
In whose pale flood they sing their madrigals; 
Grotesquely solemn wait the old buffoons 
To caper in the mimic carnival... . . s 


Just as it is pure laziness to print single images as poems, it is 
equally indolent not to master forms. The non-poet’s work is usually 
formless. He has been misled by the worst of the vers libre school 
into the misconception that anything printed as poetry is poetry. 
Instead he should have listened to Goethe’s injunction to “fight with 
the hard resisting mass.” No doubt much of the present confusion 
about poetry among teachers, as well as people at large, is due to the 
free verse and imagist hubbub. When old standards are being ques- 
tioned it is sometimes difficult to salvage persistent values in poetry. 
But the free-verse controversy is long since dead, and it is now con- 
sidered quite legitimate to write poetry in the medium of regular or 
irregular rhythm. The young poet should be warned, however, that 
in writing free verse he is limiting the carrying power of his poems, 
for it is largely through strong recurrent metric beats that mood is 
communicated to readers. 

Furthermore, teachers who wish to aid the young poet to write for 
contemporaneous readers should point out the trends which poetry 
is taking in our times. Realism, hard and clear imagery, symbolism, 
impressionism, psychoanalysis, and socialistic propaganda have re- 
placed romanticism, other-worldliness, sentimentality, and moraliz- 
ing of the past century. Teachers brought up on Keats and Shelley 
Tbid. 
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would do well to get out their dusty copies of John Donne, Richard 
Crashaw, and the other metaphysical poets and buy a volume of 
the once obscure Gerald Manly Hopkins. He should introduce the 
young poet to these men if his work is to find favor with contem- 
poraneous critics. In matters of form vers libre seems to be giving 
way to sprung rhythm in the manner of Hopkins and to inventive- 
ness in the recombinations of old meters. Much-heralded locality 
poetry appears to be losing ground to subjectivism and propaganda. 
Austerity and unintelligibility have in certain quarters completely 
displaced the old lyric of simplicity and singing quality. Poetry 
seems to survive to the extent that it contains the elements of truth, 
surprise, and beauty. If the nineteenth-century poets were too much 
concerned with beauty of rhythm and image, the twentieth-century 
lyricist is no doubt swinging to the other extreme in emphasizing in- 
vention and intellectual obscuranticism. Perhaps many of the mod- 
ern “stunts” in poetry will survive for the future as mere curiosities, 
and qualities of form, fantasy, and rhythmic beauty will return to a 
less sophisticated and prosaic age. It is rather safe to assume that 
the qualities I have emphasized will persist as elements of real po- 
etry: originality of theme and image, sincerity of emotion, and suit- 
ability and ease of rhythm. 

Unless high-school students can write verse possessing something 
of the dignity and charm of genuine poetry, treating their material 
not too obviously and with restraint, it were wiser not to mislead 
them into thinking they are poets. Unjust praise and publicity given 
to sentimental and prosaic rhyming can but result later on in 
wounded pride both to the non-poet and to the teacher who publi- 
cizes mere jingles in the name of poetry. 














PREPARATION FOR FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 


OTELIA CROMWELL’ 


Every college is faced with the perennial problem of achieving a 
selective process by which it may choose entering students capable 
of undertaking college work. The task of approximating this desir- 
able end is, under the most favoring conditions, not a simple one, 
eloquent testimony to this fact being borne out in the number of 
failures and low grades among Freshmen in institutions whose 
entrance requirements are rigidly high. On the other hand, a real 
difficulty exists for those who wish to maintain standards in a college 
which not only may not use its own measuring rod for the determi- 
nation of the preparation of applicants for admission but which 
makes the burden of student failures, de facto if not de jure, largely 
a responsibility of instructors. 

The institution in question, a municipal college for the training 
of teachers, requires the candidates applying for admission to the 
Freshman class to present fifteen units of high-school work, the 
distribution of subjects following a more or less standardized plan. 
An additional requirement provides that the candidates must rank 
in the upper quartiles of their respective high-school classes. More- 
over, the enrolment is limited. In the actual selection of the students, 
however, the college is forced to observe a regulation of the munic- 
ipal board of education, which limits a large quota of the entering 
students to graduates of local high schools. Although one great 
advantage of this plan is the proximity of the college to the high 
schools in which the majority of the students are prepared, a dis- 
advantage exists in the absolute objectivity preserved by the college 
in its selection of students from quartiles compiled on the face value 
of high-school grades alone. A study of the high-school grades com- 
pared with the achievement of students in standardized tests reveals 

t Professor of English and chairman of the English department at Miner Teachers 


College, Washington, D.C. Professor Cromwell took her doctorate at Yale University, 
and is author of Thomas Haywood: A Study in the Elizabethan Drama of Everyday Life. 
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a low correlation; moreover, there are shown differences of standards 
among accredited high schools in the same school system. 

Facing these conditions, the department of English decided at the 
outset to lay the right foundation for its program of courses by pre- 
serving a respectable standard of college achievement in the course 
called ‘‘Freshman Composition.’ In detail the plans embraced a 
procedure of several steps, viz., to segregate the students prepared 
to begin college composition, to devise a method of conducting 
remedial teaching for the students in need of supplementary instruc- 
tion, to construct a workable syllabus for the first-year course, and— 
we were more timid about this last—to effect an informal relation- 
ship between the college and the contributing high schools, particu- 
larly the high schools in the geographical area of the college. 

In order, then, to ascertain the ability of the students to undertake 
English composition of college grade, the department decided to 
examine the students at the beginning of each college year in the 
essentials of English form, namely, grammatical usage, spelling, 
punctuation, sentence sense, grammatical forms, vocabulary, and 
the interpretation of English prose of a certain standard of difficulty. 
To test adequately the power of the students to plan and develop a 
short theme upon an assigned subject might have made our method 
of examination more illuminating, but it was felt that until the 
department had worked out for itself a composition scale, a sub- 
jective examination in composition would be of questionable value. 
For the examinations in the essentials of form, objective tests were 
used: for the first three years the Tressler Minimum Essentials tests, 
the Purdue College Placement Test afterward. At this point, per- 
haps, it should be emphasized that the tests were used simply as a 
means of providing a point of departure for procedures in teaching— 
teaching in the college and teaching in the high schools. To amass 
an array of statistics was not the aim, but objective testing was 
chosen as the most trustworthy means of examining a group in the 
bare fundamentals of English. 

The tests being administered, it was decided that students reach- 
ing the national norm as compiled for the end of the twelfth year 
should be separated from the other students and started immediately 
on the course in Freshman composition; students failing to reach 
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the norm were to be subjected to remedial teaching. For this part 
of the work the procedure required each student to analyze his own 
achievement, to keep a topical record of his achievement on forms 
provided by the department, and to take a schedule of five hours of 
English a week instead of the three-hour schedule used with normal 
students. Uniformly constructed syllabi were not prescribed for this 
remedial work, but each instructor was held responsible for results 
signifying progress. In December the students who had been sub- 
jected to the remedial teaching were tested again, a Beta form of 
the test administered in September being used. By this method the 
retarded student was given opportunity to make up deficiencies 
while he was being permitted to carry the minima of the first- 
semester course in English. At first this plan of extra coaching was 
preferred to the sub-Freshman course in English, a plan used in 
some colleges. The sub-Freshman course, while admittedly the 
clean-cut procedure of doing one thing at a time, automatically 
places the student a half-year behind in required English work, a 
palpable hardship to the student who, weak in one or two items 
only, needs just a little extra instruction to bring him to the required 
grade of efficiency. What we shall try, though, in the future, is two 
kinds of remedial instruction: the extra-coaching periods for the 
students who may benefit by such assistance and the sub-Freshman 
course for the student who needs a semester’s preparation to fit him 
to undertake college work. Five years’ experience in offering coach- 
ing to students who are not too weak to be assisted by this method 
has given us faith in the virtues of the method; placing in a non- 
credit class the student who has the power to remove his deficiencies 
without losing a semester is a costly error. 

Table I presents the results as measured by the testing of the 
first three years of the experiment. 

Though these figures covering the span of three years disclose 
little improvement in the status of the entering students, the trend 
in grades is upward; what is of greater significance is the fact that 
the tests of December, 1932, proved that the students could reach 
the national norm of achievement in essentials of form. It was this 
factor that was needed to spur one or two teachers in the college 
whose attempted remedial teaching had not been successful. Then, 
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too, after this result was reached it was decided to use a test specif- 
ically designed for college placement, the Purdue Test being chosen 
for the purpose. 


TABLE I* 

RESULTS OF TESTS ADMINISTERED IN SEPTEMBER AND IN DECEMBER: COM- 
PARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS BEFORE 

AND AFTER REMEDIAL TEACHING FOR A PERIOD OF NINE WEEKS 














| | 
NUMBER | NUMBER | | : 
: + oT | RANGE OF 
. REACHING FarLinc To MEDIAN 
NUMBER OF : . | ACHIEVEMENT 
: = ‘ Norm REACH Norm | 
ScHoot YEAR | STUDENTS | 
TESTED | | ta pias 
Sept. | Dec. | Sept Dec | Sept | Dec | Sept | Dec 
. — |— ey — —— - | — -_ 
1930-31 | 118 | o | 23 | 118 | 95 44.5 | 57-5 | 63-11 | 76-22 
1931-32 107 Oo | 33 | 107 | 74 | 47-3 57.8 | 64-19 | 84-33 
1932-33 95 ° | 47 | 95 | 48 | 51-5 | 65.6 | 64-28 | 83-28 
| 
| | | | 





* Tressler’s English Minimum Essentials Test; perfect score, 90; norm, median (end of the twelfth 
year), 05.0 


Table II presents the results as measured by the testing of the 
fourth and fifth years of the experiment. 


TABLE II* 
RESULTS OF TESTS ADMINISTERED IN SEPTEMBER AND IN DECEMBER: COM- 
PARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS BEFORE 
AND AFTER REMEDIAL TEACHING FOR A PERIOD OF NINE WEEKS 
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norm, 129 (standardized with entering college Freshmen drawn principally from high schools in Indiana). ” 

To insure, then, a whole-hearted endeavor to effect the program 
it was necessary to insist upon the observance of the standard of 
minimum achievement in form at the end as well as at the beginning 
of the first semester’s course in English. This apparently superfluous 
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step was imperative because of the position of one or two instructors 
who held the theory, accepted in some quarters, that a teacher’s 
measure of success is determined largely by his ability to promote a 
large percentage of his class regardless of the actual progress of the 
class as a whole or of individuals in the class. In the discussion of 
standards the case was presented for students who could not reach 
a certain proficiency in a test in the elements of form but who, it was 
further claimed, could develop power and skill in oral and written 
composition and the other objectives of the course in Freshman 
English. Of course the proficiency in power and skill was a matter 
of the subjective judgment of the instructor presenting the case. 
Standardized tests, it was held, were excellent experimental devices, 
but the judgment of instructors should be the only criterion of 
promotions. Although the importance of the teacher’s judgment was 
never questioned, it was conceded, finally, by all that until there 
was in hand objective evidence as to the inability of the students to 
master elements of form, it would be well to insist upon a fixed 
standard of attainment at the end as well as at the beginning of the 
semester. In the final outcomes the maintenance of the standard 
was proved to be a wholesome challenge. 

From the beginning the hope was fostered that every effort would 
be made to give the deficient students intelligent, sustained help and 
to encourage such students to bring their work up to the college 
level of efficiency. This attitude, though, did not embrace sub- 
serviency to the lure of fluctuating standards of values adjusted to 
assumed abilities or limitations of the student; it emphasized, rather, 
a fixed standard, however burdensome, in preference to the com- 
forting scale of normal distribution; it recognized the doctrine of 
effort as well as the doctrine of interest; and, chief of all, it cherished 
the ideal of stimulating teaching as a factor, calculated at times and 
places to stir even the so-called dull, unresponsive student. 





After the results of the tests administered in December, 1932, 
showed a median of achievement not lower than the national norm, 
it was decided to use the statistics in an effort to enlist to the 
furtherance of our program the support of the contributing high 
schools. Especially stimulating, we surmised, would be the reports 
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of the September testing, supplemented by the reports of the 
December testing, since the latter showed the improvement in grades 
made by the students who had been subjected to remedial teaching. 
Reports, therefore, were sent out to the contributing high schools. 
Whether this plan to arouse the active co-operation in the high 
schools was responsible for the improvement in the status of entering 
students may not be scientifically ascertained. In 1933, however, 


TABLE III* 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF SCHOOLS SENDING FIVE OR MORE 
STUDENTS TO THE COLLEGE 
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| 
| NUMBER OF STUDENTS | MEDIANS 





HicH ScHOOoLs $e eee 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
SS ee | 95 104 136.0 | 152.0 
schoo: Y..... 39 31 111.0 =| = 122.5 
OS ee 160 14 | 122.5 | 136.7 








* The Purdue Placement Test in English for Colleges and Senior High Schools 


the high school sending the largest number of students to the college 
requested the report on the September testing before the college 
had completed the report. After a similar request was made in 1934 
by the same high school, a highly profitable conference between the 
high school and the college was arranged. 

These results are on the whole encouraging; for although, as 
Table III indicates, there is disparity in the achievements of the 
different high schools from which the majority of our students must 
be selected, there is, in each case, improvement from year to year. 

The other part of the program—the preparation of the course in 
Freshman English—is another story. This article is simply an 
account of the preamble to the larger—and more important—parts 
of the whole. 











A PLAN FOR ARTICULATION WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


HENRY C. MILLS" 


Impelled thereto by concern for the welfare of the superior stu- 
dent, the University of Buffalo has been engaged for some time in a 
study of the articulation between high school and college. As the in- 
vestigation continued, marked duplication of effort on the part of 
these two institutions was revealed. Study of the nature and extent 
of this duplication led to the formulation of certain procedures which 
were tried out in the hope that they might prove of some value in 
remedying the lack of articulation found. The present paper is pri- 
marily concerned with these procedures as they apply in the field of 
English. 

The procedure which is being used is simple enough in conception. 
Superior high-school students, those who, in the judgment of their 
teachers, have the most thorough command of this subject as it is 
taught on that level, are given the opportunity to write special ex- 
aminations which are prepared by the University to cover the work 
undertaken in the Freshman English course in college. Those who 
pass this examination are given credit for the course and are free to 
go on to more advanced courses in the field. In this way the students 
are able to avoid much tiresome repetition of subject matter with 
which they are to a large extent already familiar. 

Since the overlapping between the work done on the two levels is, 
of course, by no means complete, the department of English in the 
University has made available, to guide the study of the students in 
preparation for the special examination, a syllabus showing in detail 
the nature and scope of the college course. This syllabus includes, 
besides a statement of the aim of the course——‘To develop mature 
thinking and correct writing through the medium of written themes 

* The author is a member of the faculty of the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York. This paper was read at the section meeting on Articulation of High School 


and College, at the Indianapolis convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, November 29, 1935. 
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and the detailed discussion of assigned readings. .. . . We wish to in- 
troduce the students to the works of these authors in toto and then 
to allow them to draw their own conclusions about these writers, 
their books, and life in general without any preconceived basis” — 
and a list of the classics studied, a sample examination which should 
serve to furnish concrete illustration of the type of work expected of 
the student. Conference with those who have used this syllabus has 
revealed that it serves its function admirably. 

The special examinations which have been used were so construct- 
ed as to fulfil one primary criterion—they had to be satisfactory to 
the department of English as the sole basis for awarding credit for 
the course. To meet this criterion, care was exercised to make the 
examinations (1) comprehensive enough to sample all the outcomes 
of the course and (2) of the same level of difficulty as those given the 
students who took the course in college. Nothing in the nature of 
new type tests was used, the department preferring to place its trust 
in the traditional essay-type examination. That cramming for the 
examination is hardly possible, and that the questions set are con- 
sistent with the objectives of the course as stated in the syllabus, is 
evident in the following question, taken from the special examination 
given in June, 1933: “Assuming that Bacon, Swift, and Carlyle are 
alive today, discuss their opinions about the causes, the moral effect, 
and way out of the depression. Write a substantial paragraph on 
each author and support your statements as far as possible by ref- 
erence to the texts.”’ 

In some cases the students prepare for the examinations through 
independent study alone; generally, however, they seek the help 
afforded by the guidance of some competent adult. In many in- 
stances high-school teachers have become interested in the possi- 
bilities of a plan such as this and have modified slightly the work 
undertaken in the Senior course in English in high school so that 
some of the topics included in the college course are covered. Others 
have run seminar groups during the summer months, thus making 
available to the students an opportunity to discuss the classics they 
are studying. Irrespective of the type of preparation, all students 
make extensive use of the syllabus provided. 

Those who have participated in this procedure have been quite 
uniformly superior to the average high-school Senior. They are per- 
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mitted to write the examination, only if they are recommended by 
their high-school teachers and if their Regents grade in English is at 
least eighty-five. While this is the rule, the fact that the recommen- 
dation of the teacher is required has resulted in very few students 
taking the examination whose Regents grade in the subject is not 
ninety or better. The result of this selection is quite evident when 
these students are compared either with other high-school Seniors or 
with the members of the class with which they enter college. On the 
usual measures of scholastic aptitude and achievement they are 
found quite uniformly in the upper quartile of the distribution for 
either group, making a particularly fine showing when compared to 
their classmates in high school. In effect, therefore, the plan which 
is being followed is restricted to superior students. 

On this basis it is not surprising to find that the amount of time 
required by the students to prepare for the examination is not ex- 
cessive. Since it is normally true that the mechanics of writing pre- 
sent no problem, the chief task of the candidate is to familiarize him- 
self with the classics assigned. Many of those who were successful 
claimed that a careful reading of the assigned texts, supplemented by 
eight or ten meetings of seminar groups, was sufficient to guarantee 
a pass on the examination. At least it had been found so in their case. 

Each year since this procedure has been in operation between 
twenty and thirty students have tried the special examination. Not 
all are successful by any means, about sixty per cent receiving credit 
for the course on each occasion. Generally speaking, those who have 
had the benefit of contact with other students and teachers through 
the medium of seminar groups have been the more successful, al- 
though there have been brilliant exceptions to this rule. In the great 
majority of cases those who passed the examination received full 
credit for the course on the college level. Sometimes, however, par- 
tial credit was given. This was usually done because there were evi- 
dent gaps in the student’s knowledge of the field, although these 
were not great enough either to lead to failure on the examination 
or to warrant requiring him to repeat the course in college. 

On the whole, the plan has so far worked extremely well. The de- 
partment of English has been fortunate from the first in the exami- 
nations it has prepared and in its ability to discover appropriate 
standards in grading the papers submitted. Thus far there has been 
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but one student who passed the examination and went on to ad- 
vanced work who should unquestionably have taken the work as it 
is given in college. Aside from this isolated case the students have 
been uniformly successful both in the field of English and in the other 
subjects they are taking. 

The careers of these students have been watched very carefully in 
order to detect possible weaknesses in the procedure. Instructors 
have been asked to comment on their work in the advanced courses 
they take and the students themselves have been interviewed at dif- 
ferent stages of their work in order to determine their reaction to the 
plan. The various members of the department of English have ex- 
pressed themselves as pleased with the quality of the work done by 
these students. They seem to them to be definitely superior in their 
command of the subject and to suffer no handicap by reason of their 
failure to take the Freshman course in college. Almost all of those 
who earned credit in this way are thoroughly satisfied that the values 
inherent in such a procedure far outweigh any limitations. Many 
have advised their friends in high school to adopt the same policy 
and avoid re-working old ground. 

Such a procedure, of course, raises numerous questions. There is 
little question, for example, that the student misses something by 
not studying Hamlet in the college course even though he may have 
already studied it in high school. Much may be gained from contact 
with the college instructor; his point of view will probably be differ- 
ent from the teacher the student had in high school; the work as a 
whole may be on a more mature level; and, in general, the student 
may gain a new insight into the play. The question becomes one of 
relative values. Is it worth while to spend the time to get this new 
point of view? This becomes particularly pertinent in the light of 
the fact that students claim that they do not have to put in an ex- 
cessive amount of time in preparing for the special examination. If 
this is true, the overlapping between the two courses must be very 
pronounced, with a correspondingly large amount of repetition. 
Rather than suffer this repetition the contact with the instructor 
might well be gained through some other course in which new and 
consequently more interesting material will be studied. 

It should be remembered that this plan has operated successfully 
only in the case of brilliant high-school] Seniors. Superior students 
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are usually characterized by excellent reading habits and a corre- 
sponding command of the mechanics of the language, so that dupli- 
cation of work is probably excessive in their case. If some provision 
is not made for them, there is definite waste of student potentialities 
and motivation which may possibly affect all the work done in col- 
lege. To put them in advanced sections of the course is not enough, 
unless the content of the course is changed in such a way as to avoid 
overlapping with the work done in high school. Whether or not they 
receive credit for the college course is in a sense immaterial. The big 
problem is to keep them working to capacity on new material. Giv- 
ing credit functions largely as a motivating device. To the extent 
that it stimulates students to undertake the additional study neces- 
sary to enable them to pass the examination and thus avoid repeat- 
ing the course in college, it serves perhaps its most important pur- 
pose. 


TEACHING POETRY THROUGH ORAL 
INTERPRETATION 
BEN RENZ' 


Human emotions tend to make themselves oral; they want to be 
expressed in speech or in song. The tense silence accompanying deep 
emotion aches to be broken by appropriate speech. Byron says we 
grow breathless “‘when feeling most.’’ That is true, but we do not re- 
main breathless. Byron lets the “live thunder” shake the crags after 
the period of tense silence on Lake Leman. Macduff stands silent 
with his hat over his brow when he receives the news that his wife 
and children are murdered, but he does not remain silent; he recog- 
nizes the truth that 

.... the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break. 

Poetry is the language of the emotions. Its expressions are highly 
concentrated and charged with vitality. Prose, in general, is diluted 
with commonplace language. Only occasionally does the writer of 
fiction or history approach the emotional intensity of the poet. 

* Mr. Renz received his Master’s degree at the University of North Dakota. He is 
a teacher of English at Ishpeming (Mich.) High School. 
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All about us we hear the cry that poetry has no interest for high- 
school pupils. Perhaps this almost universal opinion can be traced 
to our methods of approach in teaching poetry. Too often, it seems, 
we expect our pupils to enjoy a poem through rapid silent reading, 
an activity found to be effective for prose fiction but destructive of 
all interest in poetry. 

In high-school English classes poetry should be taken up as if it 
composed a course in oral interpretation. It should constitute a part 
of all four years of high-school work and should continue through 
both semesters each year. Repetition of similar procedures from 
year to year is not objectionable; in fact, it is necessary. Schools that 
divide their English courses into one semester of composition and one 
of literature are somewhat handicapped. Poetry cannot be offered 
in too big doses, but it must be offered continuously. It is best, also, 
not to devote an entire class period to the study of poetry, unless 
special circumstances or the particular selections studied make such 
a procedure desirable. 

The year’s work in oral interpretation may well be divided into 
four stages, in each of which the emphasis is placed upon a different 
activity. 

I 

The first stage consists chiefly of building a repertoire and develop- 
ing a feeling for what is poetic. The pupil’s chief task is to become 
familiar with a number of good selections, which may be chosen from 
the entire field of literature, from the ancients up to our own day. 
The pupil, however, is at this time not familiar enough with the 
field to choose the poems for his repertoire, and it becomes the duty 
of the teacher to do it for him. 

Two essential qualities should characterize all the poems chosen 
for the beginning repertoire: simplicity and music. The psychologi- 
cal procedure is always from the simple to the complex. Musical lan- 
guage is necessary in order to develop an awareness of the sound 
effects that distinguish poetry from prose. 

The following is an effective procedure in familiarizing pupils with 
the pieces of the repertoire. In making the assignment the teacher 
reads the poem, or parts of it, aloud to the group, making explana- 
tory comments as he proceeds. During this reading, as well as dur- 
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ing most oral reading in class, all pupils follow in the book with their 
eyes, since the impression through two senses is much stronger than 
the impression through only one. 

The pupil then reads the poem over often enough to be able to 
recognize almost any two or three lines quoted from it a few days 
later. At intervals of two or three weeks the teacher tests the pupil’s 
familiarity with the selections by reading a number of quotations 
from them and asking the pupils to write the author’s names and the 
titles. At the beginning some pupils will complain that this is an 
impossible task, but they will soon develop the habit of associating 
the content with the author and the title, and many of them will take 
pride in improving their own test scores. No memorizing is required 
in this course. 

II 

During the second stage the pupils study and practice the funda- 
mentals of oral reading. Naturally some of the activities of the first 
stage, such as building up a repertoire, continue through this one. 
The emphasis, however, is now upon a new activity. It is at this 
point that most oral reading fails to accomplish its purpose, and for 
that reason more space is given in this discussion to the second stage 
than to the other three. 

Since poor reading is a joy-killer, the pupils must be trained to 
read effectively. Even though a sympathetic reading by the teacher 
is necessary to awaken in the pupil a feeling for what is poetic, the 
pupil’s real conversion to poetry takes place only when he himself 
is beginning to grasp the art of oral interpretation. Then he often 
rather suddenly feels, as Keats did, 

.... like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken. 
But before the pupil will be able to read effectively enough to be- 
come converted to poetry, it is necessary that he master the funda- 
mentals of natural oral reading and rid himself of unconsciously ac- 
quired hampering habits. 

We tend to speak naturally whenever we have grasped the thought 
and made it our own. Then, since the phrase is the unit of thought, 
the first step toward naturalness is correct phrasing. It is high time 
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that we dispense with the common practice of merely telling our 
pupils to pause when they come to a comma and to drop their voices 
when they come to the end of a sentence. Natural thought-units are 
generally much shorter than sentences or punctuated clauses, and 
ordinarily they do not coincide with grammatical phrases. Sentences 
and clauses are convenient divisions for silent reading only. 

Most pupils can develop skill in detecting thought-units if they 
are told to read ahead with their eyes until they come to what ap- 
pears to be a natural break in the sentence. They must be cautioned 
at this point not to make their phrases too long, nor to make them 
all monotonously of equal length. This reading ahead with the eyes 
is at first done during a pause. Of course the pauses will then be too 
long, and the selection will sound badly broken up. But a few days 
or weeks of practice will enable most pupils, while they are speaking 
one thought-unit, to let their eyes flash ahead and grasp the next 
unit, thereby shortening their pauses and making their performance 
sound fluent and natural. 

There is one almost certain way of detecting whether a pupil has 
grasped the thought of a phrase. When the inflection of his voice 
falls sharply he has grasped it; when his inflection rises or is suspend- 
ed in midair, he is likely to be confused as to what it is all about. One 
of the most common and most stubborn offenses in oral reading is the 
tendency to let one’s inflections rise before a pause. ‘The rising in- 
flection is in most circumstances an unnatural thing, and it does not 
occur in normal speech, except under these conditions: (1) in asking 
a question that can be answered with “‘yes” or ‘“‘no’’; (2) when what 
we are saying is so obvious that it needs no emphasis, as in ‘You 
don’t need to tell me that; I know it’’; (3) when the phrase we are 
speaking is definitely less important than the one that is to follow 
immediately. Practically every other time our inflections naturally 
and normally come down. 

Another common fault is that pupils will tend to read in regular 
iambics, trochees, dactyls, or whatever the prevailing type of foot 
may be. The result is that unimportant words and syllables receive 
as much stress as important ones, and sometimes more. A simple 
rule is: stress nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, unless it be- 
comes necessary to subordinate them in order to emphasize some- 
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thing else. Stress all negative words and syllables that have the 
force of an adverb, such as “no, Silos 
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not,” “un-” in a word like “un- 
natural’; “in-’’ as in “incompetent,” and “im-”’ as in “immovable,”’ 
except in rare cases. Then there are some words that we should defi- 
nitely warn our pupils not to stress. Do not stress pronouns, auxil- 
iary verbs, forms of “to be” and “to have,” prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, articles, unless you have a definite reason for doing so. Lin- 
coln had a definite reason for stressing the prepositions in “of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 


Iil 


In the third stage pupils will select poems from the repertoire and 
read them without interruption to the class. For this performance 
the pupil must be well prepared. Memorizing is not necessary, but 
there should be thorough familiarity with the phrases and with the 
content of the entire poem. All selections read during this stage 
should be well known to the class, because we derive more enjoy- 
ment from listening to a poem with which we are at least somewhat 
familiar than we do from listening to something totally unknown to 
us. A great poem does not grow stale through repetition. In order to 
avoid wearying the pupils with this activity, there should be only 
one or two of such performances during one class period. 

Immediately before these performances pupils are instructed that 
mechanical details must now be kept in the background and that the 
all-important purpose is the transmission of thoughts and images to 
an interested audience. Incidentally, pupils must make sure that 
they pronounce all words correctly, as the mispronunciation of a 
word in an emotional passage is like a shrill voice off key in the best 
part of a song; audiences squirm when they hear it. Since this read- 
ing before the group is to be looked upon as a public performance, no 
criticisms are in order. The fear of criticism generally interferes with 
the freedom and ease necessary for effective reading. 


IV 
In the fourth stage pupils are no longer confined to their repertoire. 
They are asked to browse through the library and find new poems 
that they consider appropriate for oral reading. Having made their 
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selections, they prepare the poems for presentation before the group, 
as they did in the third stage. Since the selections will now be un- 
familiar to the class, the reader introduces the poem with some ex- 
planatory remarks regarding the subject of the poem, its peculiar 
qualities, and perhaps the importance of the author. 

Before the reader begins with the poem, he announces the title 
and the author’s name. The members of the class copy these in their 
notebooks, so that later they may be able to read or refer to any 
selections that appeal to them. After the performance a discussion of 
the poem itself may be appropriate, but it is better not to have com- 
ments on the manner of presentation. So far as possible, we must 
avoid all embarrassing or unpleasant associations with this activity. 

With oral interpretation as a basis the study of poetry takes on an 
unusual interest for high-school pupils. Every teacher of literature 
should be a good oral reader, and every pupil should become one. 
Very little appreciation of poetry is ever developed without oral in- 
terpretation. Whatever else we may neglect, this is one indispensa- 
ble activity. Reading poetry silently is very much like singing a song 
silently. There may be meaning, but what is a song without the hu- 
man voice? 


NURTURING THE DRAMATIC IMPULSE 


LILLIAN FOSTER COLLINS' 


Not very many years ago, we were making a plea for a place for 
the drama in the schools within the curriculum with at least one 
full-time teacher in charge. I made such a plea myself. Now, as I 
look around and see primary and secondary schools with such a full- 
time teacher, and colleges and universities with three to four such 
full-time instructors, I am wondering whether the drama depart- 
ments are justifying their place within the curriculum. 

Whenever I attend the average high-school and college production 
(I say average because I am well aware that there are exceptions, 
many of them, to what I am about to say), I find myself, about half- 
way through the performance, thinking along these lines: ‘This is 

* Read at Indianapolis, November 29, 1935, before the Speech and Dramatics Sec- 


tion. Miss Collins is teacher of English at the Miles Junior High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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all very amusing, very entertaining. I am enjoying it immensely. 
These youngsters are apt and clever. I am liking them tremendous- 
ly. But, behind my enjoyment of the play and my liking of the 
performers, I am wondering whether this is not, after all, ‘much ado 
about nothing.’ These boys and girls have been rehearsing strenu- 
ously for from four to six weeks to turn out, presumably, an example 
of their prowess in stagecraft, histrionics, history of the theater, etc., 
and they have achieved, or so it seems to me, merely an amusing, 
wise-cracking, exhibitionizing tidbit which is nothing more than 
what they could have managed, but little less successfully, by them- 
selves, through their own ingeniousness, unassisted by their various 
professors of drama, voice, diction, and their equally numerous 
courses whose source material emanates from the treatises of such 
scholars as Allardyce Nicoll and Sheldon Cheney, etc.” 

Do not mistake me. I am not decrying the value of good, honest 
entertainment, nor the drawing power of a good, current, popular 
play for the purposes of raising money for new uniforms for the 
school band, for meeting a college debt, for baiting student interest 
in drama, for making up the deficit in the gate receipts of a school’s 
less popular, but more dramatically ambitious productions until the 
time when performers and audience alike have been educated up to 
these latter, or for launching or topping off a dramatic season. But 
I am wondering this: whether these aims are enough, and whether 
those in charge of other departments, who are trying to teach what 
they very definitely know to be rock-bottom fundamentals, do not 
feel that the very often unimportant, ephemeral, although some- 
times very pleasing, output of the average school or college dramatic 
department hardly warrants the intra-curricula inclusion of such a 
department manned by numerous teachers of theater, dramatic 
technique, diction, etc., especially since that output appears to be 
no more than what was accomplished by the old-time extva-curricula 
dramatic club with its single part-time coach. 

Of course, we can argue that not every student of romance lan- 
guages comes out a glib linguist. Nor does every student of chem- 
istry emerge a scientist. But that does not excuse us from conducting 
departments of drama that do not have any justification for our 
students’ and our own feverish activity, that are “much ado about 
nothing,’ and that have become ephemeral, unsatisfactory, an 
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extra-curricula activity quite capable of being carried on by the stu- 
dents themselves, with the assistance of, at the most, a post-school- 
hour coach, and no longer worthy of a full-time teacher or teachers. 

What justifies the inclusion of a course, any course, in a curricu- 
lum? How is a course determined? Obviously, its inclusion depends 
upon whether it answers some need, guides some tendency or dis- 
position, develops and establishes some aptitude or talent. 

A course in mathematics sets up a certain technique whereby 
definite skills are developed to answer the need to add and subtract, 
multiply and divide. 

A course in English establishes a method whereby the need and 
the desire for skill in using the spoken and the written word is met. 

A course in art—sculpture, for example—fosters, develops an 
aptitude, a talent, a genius, perhaps, to the point where it may ade- 
quately and fully express itself in its chosen medium of bronze or 
marble. 

A course in appreciation encourages a disposition, a tendency, 
toward the establishment of taste and judgment by a procedure out 
of which the desired criteria are developed. 

If these are the bases for determining what course shall or shall 
not be included in the curriculum, what need, then, does a drama 
course meet, the fulfilment of which leads to a more satisfactory 
conduct of life? What native disposition does it guide? What apti- 
tude does it enhance? What criteria does it establish? What inte- 
gration and enrichment of the personality does it accomplish? 

If it does none of these things, it has no justification for its 
existence within the curriculum. 

Let us, then, put our dramatic departments on trial to see whether 
they have any reason for being, and, if they do have, let us estab- 
lish just what is the best possible procedure to bring about the best 
possible results. 

It goes almost without saying that the reason why drama depart- 
ments and drama clubs have come into being at all, whatever their 
adequacy or inadequacy, is that there exists in all of us to a greater 
or lesser degree a tendency, a disposition, an inclination that for 
want of a better name we call the “dramatic impulse, 
instinctive something-or-other in all of us that manifests itself in 
various and sundry ways. 
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an almost 
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Its aspects are many. It is imitative. Through it the younger 
child learns by imitation. It is active. It is what makes the older 
child want to learn through doing, through busy participation, not 
through passive listening and theorizing. It has an individual mani- 
festation. It has a social manifestation. It is inspirational. It is the 
stuff of which childhood dreams of adult achievements to come are 
made. In its highest form it is creative. It has its cheap, tawdry, 
show-off, exhibitionizing manifestations, it is true, but, obviously, 
its worthy manifestations offset, outnumber, the unworthy. Hence, 
it is conclusive that some advantageous educational utilization can 
be and should be made of this dramatic impulse, so called. 

But what? Let us see whether we can find out. In any time- 
honored, not-to-be-disputed course in the curriculum, there are cer- 
tain skills, tastes, powers of expression expected, taken for granted, 
to be resultant upon a student’s exposure to any given setup within 
a given time. We are practical. We study mathematics and we 
emerge able to count our change and apportion our budgets. We are 
literal. We pursue history or science. We emerge with a storehouse 
of facts. Weare gifted. We study painting. We emerge able to paint 
landscapes or to execute portraits. We are appreciative. We like 
music. We study it the better to understand it. We come to find a 
place in our lives for our local symphony offerings as well as for 
Rudy Vallee’s and Ray Noble’s radio broadcasts. We can recognize 
Beethoven and Wagner as well as Romberg and Irving Berlin, and 
we know what made Mozart great. In each instance these resultant 
skills, powers of creative expression, tastes are to be expected. 

What, then, should be the ends expected as the result of a course 
in drama, a course given over to the shaping of this malleable, 
pliable, variously-manifested dramatic impulse? What skills? What 
content? What criteria? What powers of expression? For such a 
course can be and should be as practical as mathematics, as informa- 
tional as science, as potentially creative as music, as productive of 
critical standards as a bluestocking heritage. It deals with a tend- 
ency as disposed to these ends as metal to the forge. 

Is it, therefore, too much to ask that an individual should emerge 
from a course in drama with such practical acquisitions or develop- 
ments as a pleasing tone quality to his voice, a good, unaccented, 
cosmopolitan diction, a co-ordinated, poised mind and body, an ease 
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and suavity of deportment in group and social activities? Is it too 
much to ask that he emerge with a factual knowledge of dramatic 
history, legend, and lore? With an appreciative understanding of 
what is the best in dramatic literature? With a standard of criticism 
that distinguishes between drama and entertainment, between crea- 
tive portraiture and interpretation and mere exhibitionism, between 
true culture and surface affectation? Or with, if it exists, some apti- 
tude, some talent, some genius even, in anyone of the innumerable 
branches of the dramatic activity, unearthed and developed and 
started on its way toward the fullest expression of its creative power? 

However, I think that I have reached a point now where I am 
more concerned with what dramatic training can do to develop the 
well-rounded personality than I am with what it can do to develop 
genius. 

It is interesting to note what Dr. Alexis Carrel has to say in his 
very popular new book, Man, the Unknown, about these two types of 
individuals. He says: 

The happiest and most useful men consist of a well-integrated whole of in- 
tellectual, moral, and organic activities. The quality of these activities, and 
their equilibrium, gives to such a type its superiority over the others. Their in- 
tensity determines the social level of a given individual. It makes of him a 
tradesman or a bank president, a little physician or a celebrated professor, 
a village mayor or a president of the United States. The development of com- 
plete human beings must be the aim of our efforts. It is only with such thor- 
oughly developed individuals that a real civilization can be constructed. There 
is also a class of men who, although as disharmonious as the criminal and the 
insane, are indispensable to modern society. They are the men of genius. 
These are characterized by a monstrous growth of some of their psychological 
activities. A great artist, a great scientist, a great philosopher, is rarely a great 
man. He is generally a man of common type, with one side over-developed. 
Genius can be compared to a tumor growing upon a normal organism. These ill- 
balanced beings are often unhappy. But they give to the entire community the 
benefit of their mighty impulses. Their disharmony results in the progress of 
civilization. Humanity has never gained anything from the efforts of the 
crowd. It is driven onward by the passion of a few abnormal individuals, by 
the flame of their intelligence, by their ideal of science, of charity, of beauty. 


The important sentence here for educators to remember is this: 
“The development of complete human beings must be the aim of 
our efforts.” 
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I should like to ask Dr. Carrel whether, by the same token, the 
balance and happiness of genius could not be attained. This book, 
though magnificently done, is contradictory. But, then, its subject 
matter is contradictory—so how could it be otherwise? 

By the way, Dr. Carrel says somewhere else in this same book 
that those whose task it is to develop complete human beings will 
eventually have to be of the type that is willing to eschew making 
speeches at banquets and attending meetings of societies, conven- 
tions, and councils, or the construction of the human being and of 
a civilization based on his nature will never be successfully achieved. 

But to resume, how can these ends of a drama course, these skills, 
this content, these criteria, these powers of expression be achieved? 
What curriculum setup is necessary for their realization? 

Let us consider the more tangible, practical ends first. 

The good tonal quality and the pure diction are achieved by 
means of a course or class in the colleges and universities, by a pro- 
cedure of precept and example at rehearsal in the primary and 
secondary schools, a course and a procedure so real in their technique 
that the student is taught voice production and speech as an actual- 
ity. A course and a procedure so real that the student comes actual- 
ly to possess a pleasing quality of tone and a purity of diction, and 
not merely a theoretical knowledge of the anatomy of the voice box 
and diaphragm, and of diacritical marks and vowel values, and a 
diction that he assumes on occasion like a Sunday suit and would 
never think of donning for general use, that he knows only in theory 
and not in practice. 

Likewise, these other ends of factual knowledge, criteria, powers 
of creative expression, are not achieved by studying Shakespeare 
and Shaw and producing Rubin, nor by studying drama and giving 
entertainments. There must be a definite, practical tie-up between 
theory and practice here too, between the course and the production. 
Let the student have the privilege of playing in or seeing performed 
during a given season—or, at least, at some time during his student 
generation—a series of plays that will demonstrate chronologically 
the development of the drama: a Greek play, a Roman, a medieval, 
a pre-Shakespearian, a Shakespearian, a Restoration, etc. Let him 
have an opportunity to investigate at first hand the various types: 
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tragedy, comedy, romance, realism, satire, farce, the play of action, 
the play of ideas, impressionism, expressionism, constructivism. Let 
him produce at least a scene a season from Plautus, Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, O’Neill, etc. 

Let the school theater, besides being a place of entertainment and 
social intercourse, be a museum, a laboratory, in which the student 
may discover and experiment with those samples of our dramatic 
heritage that he cannot find elsewhere. He will not pine away for 
lack of entertainment. The movies, the community theater, the 
legitimate theater wil] keep him well supplied with it until he grows 
to the stature where he begins to perceive that his own more formal 
efforts at school have their entertainment value also. 

Of course, this is all a college and university procedure, you say. 
That is true. But we who coach in primary and secondary schools 
can attack the problem of our choice of plays for school production 
from exactly the same point of view, that of choosing only those 
plays that will contribute to the student’s store of information, his 
critical taste, or his powers of expression. I should like to see the 
dramatic procedure in primary school, junior high school, senior 
high school, and college—yes, even in church and church school—so 
plotted that it would be an integrated whole, a progression from 
real, authentic child drama to the great world of the adult theater. 
I should like parents to feel that, just as they expect their children, 
at the end of so many years of English, to have contacted such 
classics as Treasure Island, David Copperfield, etc., so they can ex- 
pect them to have either seen or participated in the best in drama, 
and to have achieved it through a correlated, integrated progression 
such as supervisors and heads of departments try to bring about in 
the planning of courses in rhetoric and literature. To progress from 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s A Little Pilgrim’s Progress in primary 
or secondary school to Everyman in high school or college as surely 
as from parts of speech to adjective and adverbial clauses, or from 
Longfellow to Walt Whitman. 

There are classics in the field of juvenile playwriting that pave 
the way admirably for that later entrance into the world of the 
maturer classics. There is a dramatic fare for precollege children that 
will in later years send them to the playhouse demanding the best. 
There is a whole group of authors that have written or are now 
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writing plays for children that are both dramatic and literary. Out- 
standing among them are Elizabeth McFadden, Rachel Field, Dan 
Totheroh, and Stuart Walker. 

It is possible to set up a calendar of plays for primary and second- 
ary schools that is a worthy prelude to a course in college and uni- 
versity drama. 

Virginia Olcott’s On All Souls’ Eve contains a witch prophetic of 
the three weird sisters in Macbeth. So does Jessie Braham White’s 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and the scene in the latter play 
where old Hex brews her magic potion is excellent preparation for 
the later reading of the Shakespearian heath scene. Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay’s A Little Pilgrim’s Progress, as was mentioned be- 
fore, is excellent preparation for Everyman. 

Again, in the Winthrop Ames version of Snow White, the cruel 
queen, plotting her stepdaughter’s death, is not unlike Lady Mac- 
beth. In the play, Sir Dandiprat Bombas points the way to Mal- 
volio later on. 

The Princess Celandine in Herman Ould’s The Princess in the 
Sleeping Wood is a potential Juliet. A boy who saw this play said 
it was much easier for him, in his reading of Romeo and Juliet, to 
visualize Romeo coming upon the seemingly dead Juliet and to hear 
him say, 

Death that hath sucked the honey of thy breath 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty, 
after having seen Prince Charming bend over the sleeping Celandine 
and having heard him say, 

Her lips are parted, but her breath comes so gently one might almost think 
her dead. 

Tricot, the jester, in this same play, is conceived along the same 
lines as are most of Shakespeare’s fools. He is as sprightly in his 
antics as any of them and he is as faithful to his princess as ever 
Lear’s fool was to his king. 

The soul of the scissors grinder, too, in Rachel Field’s Three Pills 
in a Bottle, prances about as gayly and sings as delightfully as any 
of the bard of Avon’s jesters. 

The herald in Dorothy Googin’s The Bellman of Mons mispro- 
nounces and misuses his words for comic effect much like Dogberry 
in Much Ado about Nothing and Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals. 
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Meg, the kitchen maid, also in The Princess in the Sleeping W ood, 
flounces about in gay and naughty fashion much as Maria, Olivia’s 
servant, does in Twelfth Night. 

It is not too far-fetched, it seems to me, to believe that, when those 
children of precollege age who have participated in a school theater 
of such standard grow up and read or produce Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s The Servant in the House, they will remember Michael 
in their high-school or church-school production of Virginia Church’s 
dramatic version of Tolstoi’s What Men Live By. That Filippo in 
Francois Coppée’s The Violin-Maker of Cremona will pave the way 
to Cyrano de Bergerac. And that when they read those words of 
Joan’s, in Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan, 


But to shut me out from the light of the sky and the sight of the field and 
the flowers . . . . all this is worse than the furnace in the Bible that was heated 
seven times... . if only I could still hear the wind in the trees, the larks in the 
sunshine, the young lambs crying through the healthy frost... . 


they will understand them just because they remember those words 
of Sheilah’s, in their high-school or church production of Jephthah’s 


Daughter, 
Yesterday my life stretched before my feet like a meadow cool with streams 
and bright with flowers... .. Yea, even the trees should weep for me and the 


birds mourn in their singing, seeing that I who so loved them must depart 
alone out of the land of the living. 

or that scene of Ko-ai’s, in The Great Bell of Peking, where Ko-ai, 
just before she makes the supreme sacrifice, 

was thinking of all the things she loved: the flowers in her garden, the little 
mandarin ducks on the pond, with their gauzy wings, the wide sky above her, 
the plum blossoms which come with the first touch of spring, and the swords of 
the blue iris that pierce the earth on every hand when winter’s shield of ice is 
freshly broken. 

This is not a plea for the inclusion of drama to the exclusion of 
entertainment, for the inclusion of the classic to the exclusion of the 
popular, but rather for the understanding of their place and rela- 
tive importance. The theatrical season would be very much out of 
balance all Cornell and Romeo and Juliet and no Gladys George and 
Personal Appearance. The cinema season would be equally out of 
balance all Disraeli and Les Misérables and no Top Hat. 
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TEACHING ALDRICH’S THE STORY OF A BAD BOY' 
A. First period: 


Give out the book, let pupils handle it, let them look at the pictures, 

etc. If they “buzz” a bit, take that as a healthy sign of normal in- 

terest; don’t fuss. 

Call attention of pupils to title: 

1. What does it mean? 

2. Why would anybody put a bad boy into a book? 

Don’t be startled or “‘shocked”’ at fantastic answers to these ques- 

tions; respect each one and discuss it impersonally. 

Examine with them the Table of Contents: 

1. What does each of these chapter titles promise you? 

2. Which ones sound exciting? 

. Which ones tell us little or nothing? 

4. Which ones have words that keep us from understanding their 
meaning? (Let’s hunt ’em up!) 

. Are the pictures enticing? 

6. Let’s not bother about the Introduction just now; maybe we’ll 


Ww 


vi 


come back to it later. 
Read the first chapter aloud, making no effort to 
thing. Remember that you are introducing the child to the author, 
and that in such a moment “asides” are in questionable taste. 


‘ 


‘explain”’ any- 


A ssignment—Remember that the first assignment is strictly diagnos- 


tic; ask the pupils to take the book home and to read as far as they 
like. 


B. Second period: 


Check, without comment, and by roll-call, the amount of reading done 


each individual. This reveals either the reading skill or the inter- 


desks, go into swift action: 


Who remembers exactly what happened in the second chapter? 
Now be careful; think before you volunteer, so that your answer is 


t Although this particular book is not very generally used for class work, the plan is 
as a sane model for imitation —EbITor. 
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perfectly clear, and absolutely to the point. Be brief. (Two sen- 
tences, at most.) 

b) What do you think of Tom’s ideas about the No’th? 

c) Why do they make us chuckle? 

d) Do we feel sorry for Tom? Why? 

e) Suppose you were told, after school today, that you were going to 
be sent to live on a plantation in Alabama for a year or two, with 
relatives that you don’t know at all. Would you have “mixed emo- 
tions” in this matter? (Do NOT allow the discussion to get out of 
hand; keep the irrelevant material down; get on with the story!) 

f) Does Mr. Aldrich, the author, have any fun in his makeup? If so, 
where does that fun peep out, rather slyly? 

g) Does Mr. Aldrich sometimes poke fun, very good naturedly, at the 
people? Where? 

h) What words were there in this chapter that you never heard or saw 
before? (With books open, children find such words.) The list 
probably includes: 


principles prevailing subsequent bandana 
scornful determination pursuit muffled 
gourd agitated previously turban 
tragic populated fortnight 

preference acutely resigned 


i) “Study” such words only by establishing their present meaning in 
the context, and get on with the story! 

By this time the “fast” readers will have discovered that very 
“fast”’ reading deprives them of some of the most delightful bits 
of the story, and that their share in the discussions will be meager, 
indeed, compared with that of the pupils who read intelligently, 
who take the trouble to ‘‘read between the lines,” who do not hesi- 
tate to consult the dictionary for the meaning of a new and “‘hard”’ 
(?) word. 

Assignment—Let’s all begin again tonight, at chapter iii, and read 
again, in the way we /earned to read in class today. Let’s see if we 
can read two chapters that way, and let’s make a list, in our note- 
books, of new words, and of interesting and unusual word combi- 
nations (phrases). Tomorrow, we shall find out how many people 
know their chapters so well that they can enter the discussion with- 
out a single well, ah—(or any other stalling device). 


C. Subsequent periods: 


a) From this point forward, watch the class carefully. The average class 
can read from two to three chapters per night and take delight in 
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class discussions of the material read. The accelerated class will 
soon show its rate of speed. (The compiler has this year one class 
which read the entire volume over a week-end, and discussed it so 
intelligently in two subsequent periods that the teacher could do 
nothing but gasp her astonishment, laugh her appreciation, and— 
collect the books.) 

For class discussions, the chapter-by-chapter questions contained 
in the Houghton-Mifflin edition are extremely valuable. (If the 
class is using this edition, it is a wise teacher who changes the word- 
ing of these questions sufficiently to make the student feel that the 
teacher is independent of the book.) And never use a literature period 
for a “reading” lesson! Establishing and maintaining reading- 
skills is an entirely separate part of English work. There is no 
surer way of killing the interest in a literary masterpiece than mak- 
ing eager children submit to the torture of hearing it presented by 
unskilled readers. 

In very slow classes read most of the story aloud, assigning only the 
most exciting parts for home reading. (It is far better to give chil- 
dren of this type the utter satisfaction that they get out of having 
done one book really well than to give them the vague dissatisfac- 
tion they experience on being forcefully “yanked” through three 
“required” texts.) 


D. In brief: 


Excellent classes will finish in approximately one week. 
Average classes will require approximately two weeks. 
Slow groups will take three weeks. 

All classes must “‘keep the story moving”’! 


E. Final discussion of completed book: 


Are these boys “regular fellows’’? Prove it: 

1. They have a gang. 

. They have telling nicknames. 

. They get into scrapes. 

. They exasperate their elders. 

They occasionally come close to tragedy. 

6. They have real fights. 

They get into ridiculous (?) situations, and hate having their 
elders laugh at them. 

How would Horatio Alger or the author of the Tom Swift series 
have handled such situations as these: 

1. The fight with Conway? 
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. Integration of literature and composition: 


a) 


6) 
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2. The cruise of the Dolphin? 

3. The Fourth of July celebration? 

4. Tom’s love affair? 

How do Grandfather Nutter and Miss Abigail compare with your 
own relatives? 

Would you recognize a “Kitty Collins” if you met one? 

How does your “gang” compare with Tom’s? 

Girls, aren’t boys queer—or are they? 

And now—just for fun—let’s make a list tonight of all the “‘per- 
fectly gorgeous”’ new words we’ve learned! 


For excellent classes (any three): 

1. A letter from Tom Bailey to Aunt Chloe, describing Grand- 
father Nutter, Aunt Abigail, and the Nutter House 

2. A letter from Tom to his mother, describing the snowball battle 

3. A letter from Mr. Grimshaw to another man, describing the 
fight between Bailey and Conway 

4. A letter from Jack Harris to an out-of-town friend, telling about 
Bailey’s love affair 

5. Achapter-by-chapter outline of the book, topics very simple and 
very brief 

6. An alphabetic list of all the new words listed in the notebooks, 
and a jolly spelling bee with these words 

7. A list of fascinating new word-combinations (phrases) and a 
hilarious period of making them fit into everyday speech 

For average classes (any two): | 

1. A letter from Tom to Black Sam describing the ““Typhoon”’ 

2. A one-paragraph composition entitled “(How It Feels To Be 
Seasick” 

3. A one-paragraph composition called ““The Rivermouth School- 

house”’ 

. A one-paragraph composition called “Our Gang” 

. A letter from Tom to Black Sam, describing Conway 

. A letter from Tom to his father, telling about the snow fort : 

. Vocabulary drills: | 

(a) Use in sentences 

(6) Combination into phrases 

(c) Spelling bee 
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c) For very slow classes: 

1. Have children themselves decide which are the interesting (ex- 
citing) parts of the story, and let them reproduce these very 
briefly and very simply with the assistance of the teacher. 

2. Have children themselves select any one phase of the story 
which recalls a similar personal experience, and let them incor- 
porate such an experience in a brief letter. 

3. Give much vocabulary work, but only with such of the words as 
will actually fit into the day-by-day needs of the pupils. 
(Children of this type do not get the impish glee out of playing 
with words which makes vocabulary work a delightful pastime 
to clever children, but they do like the feeling of increased self- 
respect which an understanding of “big” words invariably 
brings to them.) 

TERESE F. KOESTLER 
HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





A SHAKESPEARE CLUB 


Among the various clubs and extra-curricular activities in a high school, 
a Shakespeare Reading Club will appear novel: This club requires an en- 
thusiastic reader of Shakespeare for a sponsor and a group of students of 
rather superior quality, who are willing to devote fifty minutes a week to 
the reading of Shakespearean plays which do not appear in any school 
course. The purpose, then, of the club is to give the students the oppor- 
tunity of reading as much of Shakespeare as possible. Many of the stu- 
dents will thus have the opportunity formerly given only to those who go 
on to college. It gives a unique opportunity also for much oral reading, a 
feature obscured largely through the fetish of “silent reading.”’ 

Our Shakespeare Club was organized last year among Seniors and has 
proved to be an active and workable club. The members meet on Fridays 
after school to read aloud the plays chosen—each in its entirety. 

The club has a formal club organization, with its officers chosen for a 
semester. The officers are the president, vice-president, treasurer, a secre- 
tary (who is also the recording secretary for our club to the school paper 
The Tattler), a marshal, and a reader. The business part of the meeting 
is brief unless discussion as to club policies, club functions, or other mat- 
ters demand attention. 
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The business completed, the president turns the meeting over to the 
reader, who, appointed the preceding week by the president, has prepared 
a sufficient number of scenes for the day’s reading. It is his duty to per- 
fect himself in the content of the portion of the play to be read, so that he 
may give necessary information and explanations. It is his duty to try, as 
far as it is feasible, to suit the student to the part or the part to the stu- 
dent, and yet omit no one from the oral reading. All of our readers have 
acquitted themselves creditably and regard the position as a high honor. 

The members of the club choose the play to be read from reports of 
three or four plays of like type. From a group of plays—Richard II, 
Richard III, King John, and Henry IV Part I—the members chose 
Richard III because of its dramatic possibilities. 

Our next play was a comedy. After hearing reports on Twelfth Night, 
The Taming of the Shrew, Much Ado about Nothing, and Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, the members chose The Taming of the Shrew, although there was 
a sharp discussion about the relative merits of this play when compared 
to Twelfth Night, which had sounded fascinating when given by our vice- 
president, John Koller. However, the club has not regretted its choice, 
for the play is delightful in its rollicking, clean fun and we are to complete 
our reading in time to see the notable production of The Shrew by Fon- 
taine and Lunt. Fortune favored us last year by giving us Fritz Leiber in 
Hamlet. 

Our next play will be a tragedy. Again the members will choose their 
play after hearing reports on the various tragedies of Shakespeare. 

Much of the sense of drama is lost in the discussion of detail, in which 
the student tends to lose perspective. Then, in the classroom, there is little 
time for the reading aloud—the essential for true enjoyment of the drama. 
Our members become the swashbuckling Petruchio or the humorous 
Grumio. Unconsciously the student becomes conversant with all but the 
most obscure or archaic phrases. 

For the sake of added interest, our members present skits or short 
scenes from other Shakespearean plays. Our club has added a system of 
awards for regular attendance and other services to the club. For a closer 
acquaintanceship between members, we give socials and mixers. To these 
we invite interesting members who will take the places left by the sickle 
of graduation. 

But, above all else, there is the enigmatic figure of Shakespeare guiding 
our students to keener and wiser laughter and understanding. 

HELEN MUELLENSCHLADER 


NorTH DIviIsiIon HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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BIOGRAPHY A LA MACAULAY 


A class of thirty Juniors read the essay, laugh together over the whimsi- 
calities of Dr. Johnson, analyze some of the secrets of Macaulay’s vivid 
style, and finally outline the essay as a whole. But after all, how shall we 
make this unit seem more than just “‘reading another classic”? We dis- 
cuss the purpose of the biographical essay and discover how, on the one 
hand, it differs from the modern informal essay and, on the other, from 
the full-fledged biography. Then we decide together upon the chief com- 
position task of the unit—the writing of a biographical essay about some 
actual person (living or dead), whose life story, so far as can be deter- 
mined, has never been written before. 

Parents and neighbors are interviewed, old letters and diaries are dis- 
covered in attics, and quite a bit of character analysis is attempted. If 
one writes of a member of his own family, he may give him a fictitious 
name, but the character itself must be real. Grandparents, aunts, uncles, 
parents, older brothers and sisters—all are grist for our mill. Our oldest 
character hies back to a birth in 1807. Careers include farmers, architects, 
carpenters, lumbermen, teachers, shipmasters (many may now be found 
living in retirement in old Maine seacoast towns). There are careers spec- 
tacular and careers prosaic, from the exciting and dangerous exploits of a 
mine operator in Venezuela to the stay-at-home, but none the less clear- 
cut, tragedy of the spinster aunt of one keen youth, who writes of her: 
“She is now eighty-five, claims to be in poor health when callers are pres- 
ent, is not overly fond of her brother’s wife, in whose home she lives; but 
really she is in good health—and probably will live to be one hundred 
years old.” 

Another boy writes of an elder brother: “In spite of the business de- 
pression, he has not given up his ambition for work in higher education. 
He is trying to get his professional education as fast as possible, and is 
rendering service that he hopes will later lead to something bigger and 
better.” 

Another happily worded conclusion runs thus: “She was a great and 
wonderful mother and was always interested in her children’s work. She 
gave to the world: one architect, one lieutenant-colonel of the U.S.M.C., 
one successful business man, one famous actor, and to me—she gave My 
Mother.” 

Allin all, after we have read one another’s papers and commented upon 
the project as a whole, we feel that this unit has given us more of an ap- 
preciation of our families than we had before. It has tended to make us 
more sympathetic and tolerant as we find that many of our own problems 
were also the problems of an older generation. Incidentally, teachers will 
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note that this scheme belongs in that class of theme assignments, material 
for which cannot be surreptitiously “lifted’”’ from an encyclopedia or other 


piece of printed matter. 
LAuRA E. PRATT 
HicH SCHOOL 
NEw Port, MAINE 





A POETRY MART 

I was beginning a unit in lyric poetry with a group of Seniors and could 
tell by their resigned expressions how little they savored the reading of 
poetry. They had agreed, however, to come to this reading with an open 
mind, to search without prejudice for poems they really liked, and to make 
collections with genuinely felt student responses. With such a standard 
of selection, I visioned slim books; but better a handful of poems where 
love is than a fat collection and hatred therewith. We had two books 
from which to cull our poems, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury and Gordon 
and King’s Verse of Our Day, but we needed a wider stream—this our 
excellent library would provide—and tempting bait. 

It was then that the exchange idea presented itself. To make it con- 
crete for the class, I chose four poems that I thought would have an ap- 
peal even for those not poetry-lovers, put each in a sealed envelope, and 
wrote on the outside a comment that might serve for a lure. 

SARA TEASDALE’S “‘Barter”’ 

Whether you believe or not that “life has loveliness to sell,’’ you will like the 
way the poet makes you see and feel its goodness through her iovely 
images. 

Watt Wuitman’s “Song of the Open Road’”’ 

If you have ever taken the open road, leaving dull care behind, you will 

applaud the author of these lines. What a sense of freedom he gives you! 
Joun SucK.inc’s “Why So Pale and Wan, Fond Lover?” 

In this poem the unsuccessful lover is rallied on his dulness and admonished 

to mend his ways. Read it and be warned! 
Emity Dickinson’s “I’m Nobody! Who Are You?”’ 

If you’re not a show-off yourself and rather pity the people who like to be in 
the limelight, read this and take comfort. 

The next day, with my envelopes attractively displayed (I had caught 
each flap with a gay little seal), I explained the plan of a poetry exchange. 
We must have a box. Into it would be dropped the four poems I had ready 
and others that the class would prepare, always keeping in mind that only 
genuinely liked poems were to find their way there. No one could take 
out a poem to read or use in his collection without putting in one that had 
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his stamp of approval. All envelopes were to be sealed, and all were to 
have “blurbs,” challenging but not in any way misleading. In order to 
keep the poems circulating, a rejected one could be replaced in the box, 
with the reason for rejection written below the first comment. At this 
point I was reminded that we must have a box. 
The next morning I found on my desk a good-sized green box with 
this label: 
POETVILLE POST 
COLLECTIONS 

Re eS ete ath Gases 8:45 A.M.—2:45 P.M. 

Sundays and holidays............No collections 

Air mail accepted here. 

POETVILLE POSTMASTER 


A POETRY MART 


Throughout the day there were several who exchanged poems, but 
most of the class waited for the regular period, the last in the day, a time 
when everybody as a rule felt languid. Not so the class on this day! 
Nearly everyone had brought a poem with a lively comment. The boy 
who had brought the box acted as postmaster and firmly refused blank 
envelopes. Soon the room, which a little while before had been buzzing 
with the excitement of the unknown, was absorbed in weighing its catch. 
Some, unimpressed, threw their poems back with biting comments (a 
minnow when they had expected a trout!); others rejoiced in their haul 
and hastened to angle again. I enjoyed the remarks, whether compli- 
mentary or not to the taste of the contributor. Heads were frequently 
bent over the same poem and contradictory opinions expressed. Not a 
quiet classroom, but a busy, interested one. How the time had flown! 
Somehow a poem discovered in this way was so much more vital than one 
searched for in a book. 

It was remarkable how many excellent poems were unearthed—I had 
feared the reverse would be true. Emerson’s “The Rhodora”’ had this 
comment: “‘A poem that sets your imagination aflame with thoughts of 
spring and flowers. Lovely images and a fine concluding thought.” “Vic- 
tory in Defeat,’ by Edwin Markham, was labeled: “Consolation to the 
loser. Read it!”’ Another wrote of George Eliot’s “I Am Lonely”: 
“There is a pathetic appeal here that cannot be overlooked. The wistful 
refrain is haunting.’’ Not profound reactions, to be sure, but given with 
a zest by students for students—no grownup bookish dictum. One poem, 
“Symphony Pathetique,” drew forth this remark, humorously directed 
at inconsiderate teachers: “A good argument here for not being able to 
put into words the feeling about a poem.” Another wrote of “The Death 
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Bed,” by Thomas Hood: “A truly wonderful description of a waning life. 
It fills the air with an atmosphere of peaceful death.” 

Had the experiment been a success? I felt so, in spite of the many pro- 
saic, and too often amusing, reactions to the poems read. At all events, 
the class had learned to read and enjoy verse and would not in the future 
turn away from a poem as a thing apart from their daily living. 

PAULINE COPE 
LOWER MERION SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
, 


PLEASURE READING VERSUS REQUIRED READING 

It is easier to get a ninth-grader to check a book from the school library 
than to get him to read it. The first English teacher to discover that sad 
truth was probably the first English teacher. 

There seems to be no surer way of setting this attitude permanently 
than to post a list of “Thou shalts” and a list of “Thou shall nots.”’ On 
second thought the foregoing statement may be slightly erroneous. Per- 
haps it should be amended to read: There is no surer way to get the stu- 
dent to read the “Thou shall nots.’’ But positive insurance against even 
that is to require long and exhaustive (to student) book reports. 

Experience mingled with a large degree of desperation has taught me 
the value of guile in the matter of getting ninth-graders to read. To begin 
with we call the so-called required reading “reading for pleasure.’”? We 
devote one hour of class time each week to reading for pleasure. 

The first assignment for this class is phrased something like this: ‘“To- 
morrow I should like to have you leave your textbook and notebook in 
your locker and bring to class something you would enjoy reading. Bring 
something which you think will take an hour or more to read.”’ 

The natural questions of course were ‘“‘Anything we want to bring?”’ 
“Are we going to do this every week?” And the answer to both was “Yes.”’ 

Of course I got some excellent books, some pulps, and some funny 
papers. They had taken me at my word and brought reading which 
indicated exactly their own comprehension and appreciation level. For 
once the teacher had not asked for things which she appreciated. 

I started around the room talking with each person individually, for 
each reading problem was an individual one. This is a typical conversa- 
tion with a boy reading Adventure Story magazine. 

“Like it?” 

“Yes. Is it all right to read?” 
“What do you think?” 

“Well, it’s got swell stories in it.”’ 
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The conversation includes comments on whether the characters and 
situations are true to life. I drop the information casually that the writers 
of such stories use only words that can be understood by people who never 
went beyond fifth of sixth grade. I am very much inclined to take the 
boy’s estimate of the magazine which makes him uneasy. The students 
near by who have been listening to the conversation become concerned 
about my literary appreciation. I have heard serious-minded boys and 
girls tell the “pulp reader” after I left him, ‘That isn’t worth reading. It 
isn’t good literature.” What a weight off my shoulders to have someone 
else do the telling, and how ideal to have the tellers be fellow-students! 

The idea slowly grows, from my half-hearted condemnations of poor 
literature, that I must be educated in what is good and what is poor. Of 
course I incidentally give them the arguments they aim at me, and slowly 
and reluctantly I give up. I give in in the same ratio as the pulps disap- 
pear in the class. 

Meekly I suggest other stories I have read and liked. Of course they 
must read them to see if my taste in books is as bad as it was in magazines. 
Fortunately for me my taste in books is better. 

Of course some note must be made of what is read. Book reports weary 
me (that is my story and I stick to it). Could I persuade them to use 
a card-index system like the one in the library listing only names of books, 
authors, pages, points and stars for evaluation. Will they? By this time 
they are willing to do anything to please me if I’ll just try to be like other 
English teachers. Besides, book reports are the bunk anyway! 

The mechanics of filing information in a card index is very appealing 
to ninth-graders. The equipment is only a cheap one-drawer file and some 
3 by 5 cards. Having an hour a week to talk to the students, I keep inti- 
mate check on what they are reading. 

The whole experiment is based on the fact that the ninth-grader has 
reached the place in his development where, regardless of his own acts, 
he wants the adults, teachers and parents, to act according to traditions. 
Just as soon as I revolt the ninth-graders rush to the defense of the ideals. 

Is it easy? No. It is my weariest day of the week. I must talk with 
one hundred sixty or more individuals about their reading tastes and 
problems. Does it work? Yes. Better than anything else I have tried. 
I recommend it for junior and senior high school. 

The whole plan answers the question—Shall I use direct or indirect 
method of getting my students to read? Plato says: “Care being taken 
to convey instruction in such a shape as not to make it compulsory upon 
them to learn.” Lyta HorFine 
Minot, Norts Dakota 
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PARTICLES, ETC. 

Miss Mabel Morris of Kearney, Nebraska, asks for information: 

Is it right to say ‘“‘be back’’—‘‘I shall be back’? How would this be classi- 
fied—illiterate—accepted colloquialism—or doubtful? 

We are also doubtful concerning the present status of this: remember of 
“TI do not remember of doing it.” 

Webster defines back, adverb, thus: ‘“To or toward a place away from 
” The Oxford says: “In 
the opposite direction in space, as to return to the place originally left.”’ 
“T shall be back”’ is good literary English, good in colloquy of course. Be 


any place treated as the front, center, or the like. 


back is one of the common expressions of the language. 

Remember of is ‘‘now regarded as incorrect,” says Webster. It was good 
once and Shakespeare used it. The Oxford says it is now rare, but alive in 
Scotland. 


Edward T. Currie writes from Hattiesburg, Mississippi, desiring to 
know: 

Should a comma be placed before the conjunction “and” in this sentence: 
“His cold, selfish and cruel nature is a disadvantage’’? 

It cannot be said that the omission of the comma is wrong, but it is the 
current practice to use it. The poll of editors in the Current English Usage 
investigation was 21 to 17 for the comma. 


Miss Nellie Marlot asks for the correct pronounciation of Caribbean. 
The Oxford stresses it on the e, which is long, with a secondary stress on 
the first syllable. So does Webster, but gives another possible pronuncia- 
tion, with the accent on the second syllable. It is difficult to see why this 
innovation is authorized, even to this extent. The derivation is not from 
Carib, but from Caribbee, with the adjectival suffix am, and there are a 
number of words in similar case: Tennessee, Tennesséan, Sadducee, Sad- 
ducéan, Maccabee, M accabéan, Manichee, M anichéan, Cherokee, Cherokéan; 
even Medici, which is still pronounced in the Italian manner, has for its 
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adjective in English Medicéan. Moreover, the tendency in English is to 
carry the accent to the beginning of the word. 


Mr. Horace M. Sargent makes inquiry about what part of speech so 
is and, if a conjunction, whether a co-ordinating or subordinating con- 
junction. But Professor Curme, in his Syntax, gives so as an illative, with 
an instance, ‘“There was no one there, so I went away,” and in his Index 
marks it as co-ordinating. Henry Sweet, in his New English Grammar, 
says, in treating of causal conjunctions, which he divides into those of 
cause, of effect, of result, and of purpose: “The chief conjunction of effect 
is therefore, for which so is substituted in the spoken language: ‘It is get- 
ting late, so I will go home.’ ’’ Goold Brown named so as a conjunction, 
a disjunctive, saying that Johnson and Webster place it among the ad- 
verbs, and adding: “It is perhaps of little moment by which name they 
are called; for, in some instances, conjunctions and conjunctive adverbs 
do not differ very essentially. As, so, even, then, yet, and but seem to belong 
sometimes to the one part of speech, and sometimes to the other. I call 
them adverbs when they chiefly express time, manner, or degree; and 
conjunctions when they appear to be mere connectives.’’ There never 
was, even in classical times when grammar was invented, any agreement 
between grammarians about them, and we can perhaps best fall back on 
what Goold Brown, with others, arrived at a century ago. 

So, it will be seen, is something of a syntactical nuisance. Lexicogra- 
phers as well as grammarians fail to face its problems and tend to place 
many of its prevalent uses into categories of mere colloquialism and 
dialect even when found in literature, and Mr. Sargent is further con- 
cerned here. In Professor Krapp’s Comprehensive Guide (1927), for in- 
stance, is the following: 

So, conj., low colloquial and juvenile as the equivalent of so ‘hat, as in “He 
started early so he could be home in time for supper,”’ for “‘He started early so 
that,” etc., or ‘‘in order to be home,” etc. 

There is a general tendency to this end, easily found to be without ade- 
quate support in usage. The Oxford notes “sometimes with the omission 
of that’ from the twelfth century on in clauses of supposition, and in the 
meaning “‘in such a way, to such an extent”’ quite as far, and “‘in a limiting 
sense,’ back to the year 1000, and on into the present. This does not 
mean, of course, that the use of that is wrong, but merely that so and that, 
both of them, can quite properly be used, each without the other. 

In 1785 Mennye announced in his Grammar that negative statements 
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required so, and not as, as in “I am as tall as she” but “I am not so tall as 
she.” The Oxford does not bear this out, and there is a double usage, 
both correct. 

Krapp seems to have had a real prejudice against so as, a standard 
expression in the language from antiquity, apparently because children, 
who abbreviate it to so’s, are likely to overuse it. But he has to admit that 
it is in literary use no less. Webster (1934) is far from clear, but seems not 
to like it. We may admit that so is a nuisance and always has been; the 
English language really was not made for grammarians yearning for 
purity. Logan Pearsall Smith says of the Society for Pure English: 

The title was deliberately adopted to protest against current notions of purity 
in language, and to suggest, ironically and perhaps too subtly, the great linguis- 
tic truth to purists that in their discriminations and denunciations they are 
almost always wrong. 

WALLACE RICE 




























NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The Statler Hotel, Boston 
November 26-28 

The National Council of Teachers of English will be twenty-five years 
old on Thanksgiving Day, and the annual convention marking this birth- 
day will be something quite special. The large and active New England 
Association of Teachers of English will be the host, in the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, and is laying aside its own fall meeting so that all of its members 
may be present. Dr. Dora V. Smith, president of the Council, has ar- 
ranged a program which will make it worth while even for people from 
the West to attend. At the Friday morning session, a souvenir booklet 
will be distributed, Dr. James F. Hosic, prime mover in the organization 
of the Council, will speak; and most of the past presidents of the Council 
will be platform guests. Friday afternoon the number of section meetings 
will be reduced, and the hosts are arranging tours for those who wish to 
visit literary and historical shrines in the vicinity. 


PROGRAM 
General Theme: 
‘““AMERICAN YOUTH AND ENGLISH”’ 


Thursday, November 26 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:00 P.M. 


OPENING SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College 
Addresses of Welcome: Patrick T. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston; James B. Conant, President, Harvard University 
American Youth and Their Problems— 
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American Youth and Their Language—Walter Barnes, New York Uni- 
versity 

President’s Address: American Youth and English—Dora V. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


Friday, November 27 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE BREAKFAST, 8:00 A.M. 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding, Dora V. Smith 
Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the National Council of Teachers of 
English 
New Occasions Teach New Duties—James F. Hosic, Columbia University 
The Problem of Classroom Procedure in an Extensive Reading Program 
Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois 
The Program of the Public Library for American Youth—Clarence Sher- 
man, Librarian, Providence Public Library, Providence, Rhode Island 
The Use of Community Resources in the Teaching of English—Roland 
Welch, Durfee Junior High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Noon LUNCHEON 
1. Meeting on Correlation 

Presiding, Ward Green, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Presentation of Report of the Correlation Committee: A Correlated Cur- 

riculum—Ruth Mary Weeks, Chairman, Paseo High School, Kansas 

City, Missouri 
Discussion: 

For Correlation: Mark A. Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 

Missouri 
Against Correlation 


2. Meeting of Elementary Section 
General topic: Recreational Reading in the Elementary School 
Presiding, Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
The Last Five Years of Children’s Books—Bertha Mahoney Miller (ed.), 
The Horn Book, Boston 
Publishing Children’s Books—Doris Patee, Macmillan Co., New York 
City 
Enjoying Books with Children—Helen Southgate Williams, Detroit 
Writing Books for Young People—Caroline Dale Snedeker 
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3. Meeting of Department Heads 


Presiding, Clarence C. Hanna, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 
—James F. Hosic, Columbia University 
Who Writes Our Textbooks?—L. W. Singer, Singer Company, Syracuse, 
New York 


4. Meeting on International Relations 


Presiding, Ida T. Jacobs, Chairman, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Discussion: The Responsibility of Teachers of English To Fight War 
Harold Anderson, University High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. Ida Jewett, Columbia University 
Dr. Robert Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
And others. 


5. Meeting on Adaptation of Instruction to the Needs of 
Slow-Learning Groups 


Presiding, Herbert E. Fowler, State Teachers College, New Britain, Con- 
necticut 

The Problem of Adapting Instruction to the Needs of Slow-Learning 
Groups—A. S. Hancock, Central High School, Trenton, New Jersey 

Recent Investigations of Reading Difficulty of Selections in Common Use 
—Bernice E. Leary, University of Chicago 


6. Meeting on the Inadequacy of the Book Supply 


Presiding, Fred Walcott, University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Brief talks on how various localities have solved the problem of the book 
supply: 
George W. Norvell, Supervisor of English, State Department of Edu- 
cation, New York State 
Arthur Perry, Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts 
Edith Thomas, Lecturer in Library Science, University of Michigan 
J. Paul Leonard, College of William and Mary 
And others 


7. Meeting on College Teaching of English 


Presiding, Robert M. Gay, Simmons College, Boston 
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AFTERNOON SESSIONS, 2:30 


1. Research Program 

Presiding, Rollo L. Lyman, School of Education, University of Chicago 

The Present Status of Research in Functional Grammar—H. N. Rivlin, 
College of the City of New York 

Interest Factors Basic to Curriculum-making in English—Myrtle Gustaf- 
son, Claremont Junior High School, Oakland, California 

The Function of the Language Arts in the Virginia Curriculum—J. Paul 
Leonard, College of William and Mary 

An Approach to Writing through Subject Stimulus—Phyllis Robbins, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


2. Problems in the Teaching of Literature 


Teaching Family Relations through Literature—Margaret Gillum, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Literature as an Approach to Maturity—Mitchell E. Rappaport, Ben 
Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 

New Viewpoints in the Teaching of World-Literature—Rewey Belle In- 
glis, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Bequest of Wings—-Ruth Schoonover, Negaunee High School, Ne- 
gaunee, Michigan 


3. A Program of Special Interest to College Teachers 


Presiding, Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

The Place of Speech in the Training of Teachers of English— Dorothy 
Mulgrave, New York University 

What Can Be Done To Improve the Teaching of English in Our 
Schools?-—Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Diocesan Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston 

Motivated English—Ray Carter, Supervisor of English, Albany, New 
York 

4. The Radio and Photoplay 

Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey 

Program in co-operation with the broadcasting of the ‘““Magic of Speech 
Hour” by Miss Vida Sutton, of the National Broadcasting Corporation 

Rehearsal of the broadcast at 1:00 P.M. 
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Broadcast: Interview between Max J. Herzberg and Miss Vida R. Sutton 
on the subject: Radio and English 

Play: Cotton Mather—Local English pupils 

Speeches to follow (not broadcast): 
Educational Broadcasting Abroad—Lester Ward Parker, Rochester, 
New York 
The Radio in the Classroom—Carlton H. Larrabee, Stamford, Con- 
necticut 
Radio and the English Teacher—Courtenay Savage, radio dramatist 
The Problem of Developing Standards of Photoplay Appreciation 
(with demonstration)—Helen Rand Miller, Evanston High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 


ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:00 P.M. 
Toastmaster: Ralph P. Boas, Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 
The Challenge of the Theater and Photoplay in the Molding of American 
Youth—Phillips E. Osgood, Rector, Emmanuel Episcopalian Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
The Experience of Poetry—Bonaro Wilkinson Overstreet, New York City 
My Poems as a Part of My Life—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9: 30 P.M. 


Saturday, November 28 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS, 9:00 A.M. 
1. Elementary 
Steering Committee: Ruth Bristol, Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Chairman; Donald D. Durrell, Boston Univer- 
sity; and Blanche E. Fuqua, Terre Haute, Indiana 
General Theme: Nurturing Language Expression 
The chairman emphasizes our two theses 
Mrs. Williams describes growth in language expression in the nursery 
school 
Miss Hazel Welch describes the way in which she has worked to nurture 
the language power of children 
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Discussion: 
Ruth Streitz, University of Cincinnati 
Helen Southgate Williams, Williams Nursery School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan 
Hazel Welch, teacher of ten-year-olds, Walden School, New York 
City 
Donald Durrell, Boston University 
Blanche E. Fuqua, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
2. Junior High School 
General topic: Caring for the Gifted Pupil 
Steering Committee: Gladys Persons, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York City, Chairman; Sophia Camenisch, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege; Virgil Stinebaugh, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Indian- 
apolis; Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 
Caring for the Student of Special Interest and Ability—Herbert W. Smith, 
Fieldston School, New York City 
New York City’s Program for Gifted Pupils—Helen Louise Cohen, New 
York City 


3. Senior High School 


Steering Committee: Winnifred H. Nash, Roxbury Memorial High 
School, Roxbury, Massachusetts, Chairman; Helen Thornton, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis; and Francis Shoemaker, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Presiding, Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University 

Speech Problems of High-School Students—H. A. Wichelns, Cornell Uni- 
versity 

Understanding the Foreign Environment—Mary C. Mellyn, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

The Challenge of the Indifferent Pupil—Charles A. Cockayne, Springfield 
Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Combating Cheap Magazines—Anita Forbes, Hartford High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Discussion Leaders: 

Margaret W. Boutelle, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of 

Florida 

Oliphant Gibbins, Supervisor of English, Buffalo, New York 
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4. College 


Steering Committee: Robert M. Gay, Simmons College, Boston, Chair- 
man; Odell Shepard, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut; H. H. 
Carter, Indiana University; and Harlan Hatcher, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 

The Teaching of Contemporary Literature in College—James Dow Mc- 
Callum, Dartmouth College 

The Teaching of the History of the English Language to Undergraduates 

George K. Anderson, Brown University 
English and Experience—James F. Fullerton, Ohio State University 


5. Teachers College 

Steering Committee: Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Chairman; Helene W. Hartley, Teachers College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado 

General theme: Improving the Preparation of Teachers of English 
Program: There will be no papers read nor speeches made. The entire 
meeting will be devoted to the presentation and discussion of ideas 
directed toward the improvement of teacher-training curricula, as 
these are suggested by members of the audience. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 1:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Dora V. Smith 
How Books Happen—Rachel Field 
Choral Speaking in the Educational Scheme—Cecile de Banke, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Demonstration Program: Verse-speaking Choir of Wellesley College, di- 
rected by Miss de Banke 
NOTES 
For the afternoon of Friday, November 27, expeditions to various 
points of interest will be arranged by a committee directed by Professor 
Walter S. Hinchman. These will include Harvard University, historic 
Boston, Lexington, Concord, and Salem. In view of the early darkness at 
that time of year, it will probably not be possible tor one person to visit 
more than one of the places named, except Lexington and Concord, which 


will be taken together. 
The committee will arrange for private cars and special buses and will 
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provide competent guides. The charge per person will be determined by 
the numbers who make the trips, but in any case will not be great—merely 
the cost of transportation prorated. In order that the committee may 
secure adequate facilities, applications should be made at the committee’s 
desk by ten o’clock (A.M.) on November 27. 

There will be an exhibit of pupil materials under the direction of Dr. 
Winifred H. Nash, Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls, Townsend 
Street, Roxbury, Massachusetts. Teachers having material which they 
think would be interesting to those attending the convention should com- 
municate with Miss Nash concerning the details. 

This year ample facilities will be provided for registration and the pay- 
ment of the fifty-cent convention fee. Watch the October and November 
Journals for an announcement of a plan of advance registration. 





TEACHING MATERIALS FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


The Goodwill Day Bulletin, compiled by the International Relations 
Committee of the National Council under the chairmanship of Miss Ida 
T. Jacobs, proved to be in such great demand that the supply was ex- 
hausted shortly after its publication was announced. Inasmuch as this 
bulletin contains a great deal of material appropriate for use in connection 
with Armistice Day, a limited number of copies have again been made 
available at the same price—$o.10 a single copy; $1.00 per dozen; and 
$7.50 for one hundred copies. Orders should be sent to the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE PACIFIC 


The usual platform meetings of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in connection with the annual meeting of the N.E.A., this summer 
in Portland, Oregon, were interesting and well attended. At the Monday 
afternoon session, which was conducted by Professor Ralph Russell, of the 
University of Idaho, Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk, supervisor of English in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Dean Willis L. Uhl, of the School of Education 
of the University of Washington, discussed problems of the elementary 
school. For accounts of these papers the reader is referred to the Elemen- 
tary English Review. Mrs. Falk’s topic was ‘Social and Personality Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of English Expression’; and Dean Uhl’s topic, 
“‘Ways To Decrease the Need for Remedial Work in Reading.” At the 
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same session Miss Lucy Kangley, of the State Teachers College at Belling- 
ham, Washington, read a paper on “An Approach to Poetry Apprecia- 
tion,”’ which will be published in full in a later issue of the English Journal. 

For several years it has been customary for the National Council to 
co-operate with the Department of Secondary Education of the N.E.A. 
in a Monday afternoon meeting which overlaps the Council session de- 
voted to elementary problems. This year a number of people have com- 
plained that they wanted to be in both these places at once, and have 
suggested that both meetings would profit by the elimination of the con- 
flict in time. Abstracts of part of the papers read at the Monday meeting 
of the Department of Secondary Education appear below. 

The Wednesday afternoon session of the Council, presided over by 
Professor O. B. Sperlin, of the University of Washington, had for its topic, 
“Teaching Appreciation through High-School English.’’ The discussion 
of ‘“The Teaching of Appreciation of Drama,” by Helen Wirt, of the Oak- 
land, California, High School, will appear in full in a later issue of the 
Journal. We present below abstracts of the other papers at this session. 


WEDNESDAY: NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FINDING NEW SOURCES OF ENJOYMENT IN THE PHOTOPLAY 
MARGARET B. GOODALL 
University of Oregon 

Justification for the inclusion of motion-picture appreciation in high-school 
English courses lies in the philosophy of modern curriculum-making that chil- 
dren should be helped to do better the things they are going to do anyway. 

The emphasis lies not on quantity and range of experience, as to some extent 
it does in literature, but rather on building up habits of selection, by ascertaining 
beforehand the quality of pictures and seeing only the good. 

We seek to heighten enjoyment by discovering new sources of aesthetic 
satisfaction in symbolism, in atmosphere created by music and settings, in recog- 
nition of the skill and art of the director, and in the psychological effect of un- 
usual camera angles and adjustments. Emphasis is shifted from the “star” to 
the story; but critical appreciation of excellent acting is sought, with the test 
that the acting shall be natural—not so much to the “‘star”’ as to the réle in which 
the actor is cast. 

Throughout our work we must question our material. Does this story contain 
truth about life or is it a specious, even though attractive, presentation of un- 
truth? Has the theme vitality and worth? Does the enjoyment gained from the 
play last, so that one can relive it in memory with renewed satisfaction? Does 
the idea behind the play make some genuine social contribution, whether of 
fresh and clean humor and wholesome relaxation, of arousing thought, quicken- 
ing perception, or stimulating worthy action: 
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Care must be exercised by the teacher, however, not to overstimulate interest 
in and attendance at motion pictures, but rather to develop associated interests 
and hobbies, to encourage collateral reading, to allow these to fill one’s leisure 
time except when very good pictures are shown. 

The teacher, herself, should be something of an authority in the field through 
reading of material on the photoplay, attendance at many good programs, and 
through constant attention to reviews and ratings of new pictures as they 
appear. 

RADIO EVALUATION FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
LAURA MYERS JOHNSON 
Municipal University of Omaha 

Radio is the most direct—indeed, the most powerful—influence in American 
life today. The educator can elevate the taste of his pupils if he does not con- 
demn too much but shows the desire to improve that which is now offered. 
Young people should be taught to listen critically for content values, accuracy, 
continuity, and to be alert to good taste in word selection, pronunciation, and 
enunciation. 

1. Radio appreciation may be a lecture course in the high school, with the 
collaboration of the departments of English, foreign language, science, history, 
and dramatics. Or it may be a aiscussion project in the home-room. 

2. The teacher may lead students through the statistics of choice of radio 
programs to a study of the bases of choice. 

3. The teacher of any subject may assign reports and themes on radio topics. 

4. The school may circulate occasional advance bulletins preparing the school 
audience for important broadcasts. 

5. Schools may encourage local broadcasts of original dramas, etc. Such a 
movement might be comparable to the little-theaters. 

6. Education organizations may arrange to give demonstration programs— 
contests or story-telling hours—sponsored bv high schools. 

7. National broadcasts on English something like the “‘Magic of Speech 
Hour” may be sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English. 

8. They might have lecture recitals by prominent teachers something like the 
American School of the Air and the poets’ readings sponsored by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


MonpDaAy: DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


RECENT TRENDS IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 

HOLLAND D. ROBERTS 
Leland Stanford University 
Within the period of a single vear the high schools of the United States have 
become reading conscious. Before that time the majority of the teachers and 
administrators had assumed that all children who entered high school could 
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read. Now we know that entering high-school Freshmen vary in reading ability 
from third- or fourth-grade level to superior adult capacity. From ro to 20 per 
cent of the students in our high schools are seriously retarded in reading. Many 
of them cannot understand the books, magazines, and newspapers which we 
place in their hands. 

Reading programs are being developed in the leading high schools of the 
United States to meet the needs of the pupils. In New York City a large-scale 
plan was initiated with emergency relief funds which provides successful prepa- 
ration for individual or small groups of four or less. At the Palo Alto High 
School (California) reading-speed of high-school Freshmen was improved 25 per 
cent in one semester without loss in comprehension. 

Directors of high-school reading are recognizing that reading is thinking, and 
that the defenses against propaganda, and problem-solving in the interests of the 
majority of the people, are necessary parts of the reading program of greater 
importance than mechanical skills and techniques. 

Trends in teaching high-school literature are strongly toward individualized 
free reading under the guidance of able leaders. Current practice and college- 
entrance requirements are following student interest and moving toward major 
emphasis on contemporary American literature and away from specific classic 
requirements. Extensive reading has taken the place of intensive reading. ‘For 
what a man reads as a task will do him little good” (Samuel Johnson). 

Literature is taught much less as “‘art for art’s sake”’ in isolation from life 
and more as a functioning part of the struggle for the solution of crucial social 
problems. Important relationships are rapidly developing between literature, 
history, social studies, geography, economics, foreign languages, physical edu- 
cation, and art. The multiplication of such elective courses as journalism, photo- 
play and radio appreciation, world-literature, and dramatics is breaking down 
the rigidity of the English curriculum and unifying the program on the basis of 
the life-needs of the child and society. 





RECENT TRENDS IN LANGUAGE ARTS 
JEANNETTE MALTBY 
North Central High School, Spokane 


Transition periods are not more restful or pleasant than house-cleaning peri- 
ods. The present one has brought us teachers severe criticism from both right 
and left, but we have continued to build—in the spirit, we hope, of the Greatest 
Teacher. 

Our goals for our pupils are control of life, enjoyment of life, and understand- 
ing of life. In the attempt to attain these goals has arisen the progressive move- 
ment partly expressed in An Experience Curriculum in English, which proposes 
methods very similar to those Lincoln used in his self-education. It economizes 
by dropping much that has not functioned in better expression. It demands real 
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situations and real experiences. It is both practical and ideal. It aims to supply 
information when there is a need. 

So we offer creative expression for all and training in photoplay discrimina- 
tion. We offer conversation and the writing of social letters, always with gener- 
ous thoughtfulness of reader or hearers. We are finding that pupils have an 
amazing amount of experience and knowledge of automobiles, airplanes, films, 
radio, color photography, astronomy, which they enjoy communicating to their 
classmates. Broadcasting by pupils furnishes high valuable experience and 
motive for writing scripts and mastering speech. The teaching of abstract defi- 
nitions and rules in grammar is giving way to its inductive presentation through 
use. Instead of puristic attempts to restore the English language as it may once 
have been, we teach the usage that now prevails in the daily speech and unstud- 
ied writing of cultured people. In all this “the pupils’ use of subject matter to 
solve their own problems is at once the most economical way for them to assimi- 
late it and the indispensable condition of developing their own capacities.” 

Such teaching is no slight task. He who is to lead pupils to the abundant life 
must be living it himself, in touch with the thought and participating in the so- 
cial movements of his day—including the attempt to end war. The wise use of 
pupil assistance makes it possible for the teacher to have the time necessary for 
planning and guiding the necessary classroom activities. 

The important objective for the National Council now is to disseminate these 
ideas and this vision of the teacher’s opportunity. 





THE BEST SELLERS: 
(June 15~July 13, 1936) 


FICTION 


1. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30. Macm. . $3.00 
2. Sanfelice, by Vincent Sheean. June1r7. D. D. 8 2.50 
3. Mother of the Bride, by Alice Grant Rosman. June 26. M. B. 2.00 
4. Give Me One Summer, by Emilie Loring. June 19. Penn 2.00 
5. The Doctor, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. May 25. F. & R. 2.00 
6. Halfway Flowers, by Ellery Queen. July 10. Stokes 2.00 
7. Mystery House, by Grace L. Hill. June 25. Lipp. 2. 
8. Sparkenbroke, by Charles Morgan. April 14. Macm. 2.95 
9. Eyeless in Gaza, by Aldous Huxley. July 9. Harp. . 2.50 
10. The Corpse with the Dirty Face, by R. A. J. —— June 24. 
tS 2 « 6 = 6 @ 4) % os . . 2.00 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Reiail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s 
sales throughout the country during the period. Only current books are included. 
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Around the World in Eleven Years, by Patience, Richard, and 
ae Abbe. April 6. Stokes 
Wake Up and Live, by Dorothea Brande. F eb. 17. S, & S. 
Listen for a Lonesome Drum, by Carl Carmer. June 29. F.& R. 
Inside Europe, by John Gunther. Feb. 7. Harp. 
My Ten Years in a Quandary and How They Grew, by Robert 
Benchley. May 1. Harp. 


a Way of a Transgressor, by Negley Farson. Feb. 13. Hare. 


Sweden: The Middle Way, by Marquis W. Childs. Feb. 28. 
Yale. 


. What's This, by Milt — Robert M. — _ _ W ade. 


mar. June ro. S.&S. 


. Still Hell Bent, by James P. Warburg. ‘June s. 5 D. D. 
10. 


Man the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. Sept. 12. Harp. 
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EMERGENCY PEACE CAMPAIGN COMPLETES DRIVE 


Convinced that the people of the United States are ready to support all 


wm un si 


om 


efforts to keep the United States out of war, as evidenced in mass meetings 
and conferences held in 278 cities this spring, the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign approved plans for its second objective to reach 500 cities in the fall 
and to carry on a vigorous youth program this summer. Armistice Day 
demonstrations are planned throughout the country, including one in 
Madison Square Garden which has already been engaged. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, two hundred ministers, educators, 
leaders and others have been on a “barnstorming” peace tour in every 
state of the union (except Wyoming), calling upon the people of the 
United States, of all classes, creeds, and political thought, to voice their 
opposition to war now, and to urge Congress to pass effective peace 


legislation. 


Since April 22, when the opening rally in the campaign was held in 
peace 


Chief among the campaign speakers has been George Lansbury, former 


leader of the British Labour party, who, on Monday, May 18, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, completed a tour of twenty-three cities in the East and 


Middle West. 


Huge throngs have greeted the seventy-seven-year-old 


British pacifist wherever he has spoken, and luncheons in his honor have 
been given in most of the cities. In addition to Mr. Lansbury, two hun- 


dred prominent men and women—leaders in religious, social, and inter- 
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national thought—have been grouped in units of two and three, and have 
address hundreds of thousands throughout the country. Senator Gerald 
P. Nye, of North Dakota, spoke at the emergency peace meeting in 
Frederick, Maryland. 

The Council announced that an oil painting—‘‘For What?”’—depicting 
a young man strapped to the muzzle of a cannon, in a futile sacrifice to 
war, had been contributed to the campaign by Elbert M. Jackson, promi- 
nent magazine illustrator. The painting will be reproduced on posters and 
billboards. 

Colleges already represented among the peace volunteers are Harvard, 
Wellesley, Columbia, Radcliffe, Swarthmore, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Chicago, University of Oregon, Howard University for 
Negroes, Whittier and Pomona colleges in California, and others east, 
west, north, and south. Projects to be undertaken by them include orga- 
nizing peace forums and discussion groups, producing anti-war plays with 
local casts, addressing workers, churches, women’s clubs, and other 
groups, and circulating peace literature. 

Seven summer work camps—five for adults and two for juniors—are 
being set up by the American Friends Service Committee in co-operation 
with this campaign where young people will carry on useful building proj- 
ects in underprivileged areas during the day, and in the evening meet for 
the study of methods of peace and international co-operation. 

With the slogan ‘‘Keep the United States Out of War” as the dominant 
note in the campaign, leaders of the movement are determined to make 
peace a permanent reality. Its budget for peace in 1936 is one million 
dollars, which the campaign states is the amount the United States spends 
every eight hours in military and naval preparations for the next war. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


“Poets have come down out of the Ivory Tower. It may be for no other 
reason than that we are hungry,” declares Paul Engle, author of the new 
book of poems, Break the Heart’s Anger (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), in 
the Partisan Review and Anvil for May, 1936. They can no longer ignore 
the movement of their time when that very movement may destroy them. 
The passing of an armament bill at Washington or Westminster is the 
poet’s business, because it may wholly determine his life or end it. He 
exclaims: 
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How can we humanly avoid writing poems that condemn some governments 
when those same governments beat, exile, and condemn their own poets? Must 
we not fight against that Fascist force, lest it come to our land and kill or exile 
us? When a world is madly arming, when its military appropriations are more 
than its appropriations for relief, when it spends more for death than for life, 
must we not feel and write indignation and fear? 


In these ‘‘Home Thoughts from Abroad” Paul Engle tells us about the 
people he has met abroad. In Vienna, in Berlin, in Paris, he says, people 
are worried about the same things we are worried about. The English 
poets, W. H. Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, and Stephen Spender, like the 
American poets, feel the heartlessness and the uncertainty of their lives, 
and the fact that never has there been between English and American 
writers so great a unity. All are asking the same questions, however differ- 
ently they may answer them. 

The young poet says that modern poetry is talking about men and 
jobs and social problems—not skyscrapers and machinery as romantic 
objects, but the people who have the jobs of building them and those who 
couldn’t get the jobs. The men who have work in America have been the 
people who made our songs, and the biggest thing we are building today— 
a society—should be written as song. 


Alan Reynolds Thompson states the Humanist attitude toward propa- 
ganda in literature in his article, “Literature and Irresponsibility,” in the 
May, 1936, number of the American Review. The article is suggested by a 
criticism of both the Communist and the Humanist points of view by 
Mary M. Colum in the October Forum. Mr. Thompson points out that in 
every other field of human endeavor civilized people are recognizing the 
need of a restriction upon rugged individualism and the development of 
a sense of responsibility for the social welfare. Our forefathers established 
a system of checks and balances in politics and today we are increasingly 
subjecting economic activities to social restrictions. Why the artist as 
distinguished from every other human being should be above the law is 
difficult to understand. The Humanist and the Communist agree that the 
artist is responsible for the social effects of his deeds. The Communist 
writer must discipline himself to or be disciplined by the outer authority 
of the party, while the Humanist seeks the inner discipline that results 
when wisdom controls intensity. 

The Irresponsibles, represented by Mary Colum, tell us that a greater 
writer needs only intense experience and the power to express it, but the 
fact is that those novelists who were deeply concerned with ethical values 
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are those that people turn to long after these authors are dead. And so 
today we prefer Dostoevsky to De Maupassant or George Moore; and 
although one would prefer great expressiveness and intensity and wisdom 
combined, if there is a choice between a high degree of intensity with 
doubtful wisdom, on the one hand, and a less degree of intensity and 
greater wisdom, on the other, one would certainly prefer the latter. Mr. 
Thompson concludes: 

The Humanist is not a Communist, but neither is he a Fascist. He believes in 
individual freedom—controlled by individual sense of responsibility. He hates 
tyrants or dictators. But he is sometimes inclined to feel that there is no more 
tyrannical or dictatorial position than that of the arrogant Irresponsible who 
declares that the artist must divorce his art from life and be an idle singer in an 
Ivory Tower, while the world reels, it may be downward to destruction, for want 
of ethical guidance. 


President Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
whose philosophy of higher education as set forth in his recent book, No 
Friendly Voice, was attacked as a form of medievalism by his colleague, 
Professor Smith, in the April nternational Journal of Ethics, clarifies his 
position in an article on “University Education” in the summer, 1936, 
issue of the Yale Review. After ridiculing much of the “‘practical’’ research 
and many of the trivial exercises in research-for-its-own-sake, Mr. 
Hutchins searches for some basic principle that shall give unity to the 
modern university. With the passing of theology as the queen of the 
sciences, in which God was the first truth and the last end, the university 
must find some substitute if thinking and research are not to be wasteful 
or purposeless. 

Inasmuch as the aim of higher education is wisdom by a knowledge of 
principles and causes, the university should pursue the science of meta- 
physics, the substance of which is principles and causes. Without such 
study we are lacking in any intelligible basis for the study of man in his 
relations with other men. Morals degenerate into the mores unless they 
have a higher meaning imparted to them by theology or metaphysics. 
Likewise, the natural sciences consist of the indiscriminate accumulation 
of data which we cannot understand (mastery of the physical world leads 
up to vocationalism, empiricism, and disorder) unless we can learn to find 
meaning in the physical world. 

In the sense in which the term ‘‘metaphysics”’ is used—not only the 
study of first principles but all that follows from it—metaphysics, along 
with the social and natural sciences, would be the subject of study of the 
university student. Historical and current empirical material would be 
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dependent upon and subordinate to metaphysics. The university is con- 
cerned with thought, and the collection of information, historical or cur- 
rent, should have no place in it except as necessary to illustrate principles 
or assist in their development. Professional training should be left to the 
professions or, if necessary, to technical institutes related to the university 
and open to students who have completed their general and higher edu- 
cation. Such a university will be better able to cope with the wave of anti- 
intellectualism so much a part of the temper of the time, because such a 
university is wholly and completely intellectual. Under such a plan it may 
be that we can outgrow the love of money, that we can get a saner concep- 
tion of democracy, and that we can even understand the purposes of 
education. 


Among the books and pamphlets on international relations listed by 
Mrs. Clarence Brewer Boeckel in the June issue of Peace Action are: 
America Must Act. By Sayre. World Peace Foundation. Paper 35 cents. Order 

from the National Council for the Prevention of War. (National Headquar- 

ters: 532 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C.) 

The Navy: Defense or Portent? By Beard. Harper. $1.50. 
The Future of Sea Power in the Pacific. By Millis. World Peace Foundation. 

25 cents. 

National Defense, Foreign Policy and Democratic Government. National Council 
for the Prevention of War. 5 cents. 
Safeguards to Neutrality. By Warren. Foreign Affairs, 45 E. Sixty-fifth St., 

New York. to cents. 

Can We Stay Out of War? By Bradley. Norton. $2.75. 

In the same issue is a listing of proposed peace blanks for the party 
platforms of 1936. They are: (1) ““National Defense Policy Based on De- 
fense of Our Soil from Invasion, Not of Our Interests Abroad’’; (2) ‘‘Eas- 
ing the International Tensions through Reciprocal Trade Agreements and 
Stabilization of Currencies’’; (3) “Stronger Neutrailty Legislation Com- 
bined with International Co-operation in the Peaceful Settlement of Dis- 
putes”’; (4) ‘‘Nationalization of the Munitions Industry and Taxing the 
Profits Out of War’’; (5) ‘“‘Watchful Maintenance of the Constitutional 
Guaranties of Freedom of Speech, Press, and Assembly.” 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


An experiment with a progressive type of composition teaching in the 
seventh and eighth grades is described by Roberta LaBrant Green in a 
recent issue of Progressive Education under the title, “Developing a Mod- 
ern Curriculum in a Small Town.” The basis of the work in composition 
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was a simple social-studies program closely related to the lives of the 
students. The students were told that they might choose between study- 
ing English composition from a text in the customary way or basing their 
composition upon a study of their homes and community. After discus- 
sion it was unanimously decided to follow the newer plan. It was finally 
agreed that the students should begin with their own homes and that the 
first step should be making a list of all the materials that went into their 
houses. It was soon discovered that a vast and jumbled list of materials 
would be assembled, and the students themselves soon saw that a classi- 
fication would need to be made for convenience of study. 

Students were divided on the basis of preference among the four groups: 
metals, under the direction of the home-economics teacher; landscaping 
and grounds, under the direction of the physical-education teacher (who 
had training in biology); woods and finishes, under the direction of the 
superintendent; and masonry, under the direction of the English teacher. 
Each class worked out its own plan of procedure. Special teaching was 
done as composition needs became evident. It was discovered that the 
following types of composition were needed and therefore taught: (1) 
using library and reference materials, keeping bibliographies and taking 
notes; (2) learning by listening to reports by members of the class and by 
adults; (3) personal interviews; (4) letterwriting; (5) organization of ma- 
terials, including formal outlining where needed; (6) informal discussion; 
(7) manuscript forms; (8) formal oral and written reports. 

The work of the masonry group will illustrate the general procedure. 
The study of bricks led to an examination of library materials, including 
a history of the art of brick- and tile-making and interviews with contrac- 
tors and old residents of the town. The study of marble and granite in- 
volved a visit to a monument firm, and the study of texture, durability, 
relative cost, and origin of stone. The development of new methods of 
engraving raised the whole subject of the significance of the develop- 
ment of the machine. 

In the ninth grade the program extended to a study of housing condi- 
tions in the town. Many in the class came from homes without sewers and 
running water. Three came from homes where eight persons lived in four 
rooms. This group made a list of requirements for decent, comfortable 
dwellings. A questionnaire and a house-to-house survey provided abun- 
dant experience for genuine communication in which the elements of cor- 
rect speech, courtesy, and straightforward explanation were evident. 

The whole class worked out the plan for the report to be submitted, but 
each student made his own account. The findings of the survey, which re- 
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vealed that half the families in town had only wood and coal stoves for 
heating, that a third had no city water, more than a third outside toilets, 
and that there were no sewers in one whole section of the town, were to be 
presented before a club of the leading business and professional men of the 
town. In explaining their reports students answered questions and met 
discussion without hesitation and assumed complete responsibility for the 
report. 

The English, social-science, and art departments planned for 1935- 
36 a core course for Grades VII and VIII interweaving social science, 
English composition, and art, with the social studies setting up and 
directing the general project, and the composition and art work based 
upon such needs or leads as grow out of the social-science program. Con- 
tacts with the city library were made through the reading of the junior 
high school pupils. Arrangements were made to have many excellent 
books that were much in demand taken from the school library to the city 
library for the vacation time and made available to townspeople as well 
as to students. Following the lead of the English department, other de- 
partments of the school were reaching out into the community. 


Under the somewhat facetious title “Are Grades Passing?”’ Mr. A. M. 
Turrell and Mr. J. A. Anderson report in the April, 1936, Junior College 
Journal the extent to which the modern tendency to advocate abandon- 
ment of competitive marking systems is reflected in current practice. 
They find no appreciable tendency in the direction of abandoning grades, 
but a rather common substitution of more general symbols than the tradi- 
tional numerical grades. The use of the A, B, C, and D sequence, the 
descriptive letters E, G, F, and P, or the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 in in- 
creasing or decreasing sequence, the symbols plus or minus, and the 
classifications “Recommended,” “Passing,” and “‘Unsatisfactory” are the 
devices which these investigators found in numerous junior colleges in the 
state of California. They argue that the student is as likely to be con- 
cerned over whether he gets a plus or minus as he is over whether he gets 
an A, B, or C, and his preoccupation with the symbol instead of the sub- 
ject matter is not lessened by a change in the form or number of symbols. 
They recommend that school marks be complemented by such other 
pertinent data as can be collected that will make their intelligent use more 
sure. One such device is employed at Pasadena Junior College, which 
assigns an achievement mark to each student based upon his grade-point 
ration and his intelligence quotient, thereby introducing the element of 
competition with himself. 
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Superintendent Matthew P. Gaffney, of Winnetka, Illinois, tells about 
“‘A Fused Course in English and History for the Tenth Grade”’ as taught 
in New Trier Township High School (one of the thirty co-operating 
schools in the eight-year experiment of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion) in the J/linois Teacher for April, 1936. This experiment in integra- 
tion is but one phase of the project undertaken under the sponsorship of 
the Commission on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

The pupils participating in the experiment, all of them in the upper 
fifth of the student body, have had a ninth-grade course in which history, 
English, art, and music have been loosely correlated. In the experimental 
course the history side of the work deals with the development of the 
national states—France, England, and Spain, primarily. The history of 
the world is followed from the year A.D. 1500 through the World War. 
On the literature side Tennyson’s /dylls of the King, Shakespeare’s As 
You Like It, Eliot’s Silas Marner, and Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities are 
studied when the respective periods dealt with in these novels are under 
consideration. Although there is a basic text for the course (Pahlow’s 
Man’s Achievement: Age of Science and Democracy), the work was based 
largely upon classroom libraries containing reference materials such as 
Adams’ Civilization during the Middle Ages, Tarbell’s When Knights Were 
Bold, Matthews’ French Revolution, Muzzey’s American History, and the 
like. The written work in the course deals with material inherent in the 
social science. The stronger students introduce many topics for discus- 
sion. For instance, the subject of nationalism led up through class dis- 
cussions to compulsory military service. The music department included 
such subjects as Christian music, Gregorian music, the minstrel, the 
meistersinger, and various instruments in use at the time of the Reforma- 
tion and later periods. 

The fundamental difficulty in the organization of courses like these is 
that of finding teachers capable of dealing satisfactorily with the subject 
matter of all the fields. Sometimes there is difficulty in locating the ideal 
pieces of literature for as many periods of history as are desired. More- 
over, there is an administrative difficulty in providing for those few pupils 
who need more drill in English composition than this course affords. 


Sir Herbert Lawrence, representing the Vickers Munitions Industry, 
is quoted in Highschool for May 16 as saying: ‘The prejudice against 
armament preparedness is the expression of an honorable but perhaps 
mistaken ideal respecting the sanctity of life and the iniquity of war.” 
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ON THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE! 


A new book in the field of teaching literature' must today face a critical 
and divergent audience. Only a few years ago everyone concerned with 
the teaching of English could state clearly and positively what it was he 
was supposed to teach. Now not many of us are able to define with assur- 
ance the nature of the school subject called ‘‘English.”’ We are clinging 
to tradition, naturally, but with an eye cocked to the future. Change is in 
the air; there are powerful influences, like the Experience Curriculum, 
steering us in new directions; experimental schools report types of “‘Inte- 
gration” in which the old-time teacher of English searches in vain for the 
familiar routines of his trade. 

Through the smoke of pedagogical conflict Dean Smith’s book emerges 
unscathed. Literature for him is what literature was in 1917, when the 
Hosic report appeared. It is the teaching of selected pieces of great litera- 
ture in some sort of orderly and logical arrangement. 

The great names in prose and poetry are there; the different literary types are 
all represented—not a selection whose lineage is not sans peur et sans reproche. 
The cumulative effect of a four-year course in such literature, taught by intelli- 
gent, conscientious teachers, is of untold value. 


As a clear, comprehensive, and helpful exposition of the traditional pro- 
cedures in teaching conventional high-school literature courses the book is 
by far the best which has appeared in recent years. But I look in vain for 
leadership into new paths, or for any critical evaluation of the experiments 
in teaching literature of the last five years. 

After an opening chapter on the scope of the literature course, the 
author plunges into ten chapters on the nature of poetry and its teaching. 
This is a very able section, and the strongest part of the book. A great 
deal of attention is given to meaning in poetry—background, allusions, 
phrases, figures, and symbols. The section closes with a chapter on the 
reading and writing of verse, including a brief collection of poems by high- 
school students. Very fine exercise material is to be found at the end of 
each chapter, and an extensive reading list. As much as I admire this 

* Reed, Smith, The Teaching of Literature. New York: American Book Co., 1935. 
Pp. 485+viii. $2.00. 
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section, I am a little disturbed by the enormous emphasis on the form and 
meaning of poetry to the neglect of aesthetic values. 

The succeeding chapters treat of the novel, the short story, drama, the 
speech, and biography. Each is dealt with as a type, and is fully discussed 
in the light of its materials, its distinctive characteristics, and its diffi- 
culties to teacher and pupil. Of this group the chapter on drama is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The book closes with helpful suggestions and ma- 
terials on outside reading (I like Dean Smith’s point of view here!), special 
aids and devices, and tests and measurements. 

Here, then, is a first-class text in the teaching of literature according 
to the prevailing view of the subject. It would be unfair to the author to 
close this review without quoting his apologia in the Preface: ‘The meth- 
od [here] advocated is of course not .... the best way for everybody. I 
sincerely believe, however, that it is one good way.”’ 

ROBERT C. POOLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


PRECIS WRITING EVALUATED: 


This is a significant evaluation of a growing emphasis in English teach- 
ing today—précis writing. In addition to the numerous texts on précis 
writing, there is hardly a rhetoric that does not stress the importance of 
this type of activity. The values inherent in précis writing have, up to this 
study, received very little experimental consideration. The claims made 
for précis writing have been left unexplored. Whether the difficulty of 
establishing them objectively or their facile and plausible statement has 
produced this inertia is not clear. But certain it is that there has been a 
pitiful paucity of verified data to substantiate the high-sounding virtues 
which its devotees find in this study. 

Dr. Jencke begins her study by listing the claims which are made for 
précis writing. Its proponents are convinced that it makes for more pre- 
cise and discriminating thinking. It increases the ability to interpret the 
written word by its stress on close reading. It enriches and refines the 
vocabulary, and by demanding clearness and conciseness in expression 
improves the style. 

These claims have here been searchingly examined by the author. She 
has, in addition, projected her inquiry a little further by seeking to deter- 


*A Study of Précis Writing as a Composition Technique. By Grace Elizabeth 
Jencke. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, pp. 105. $1.60. 
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mine whether the précise technique affects the degree of accuracy of ex- 
pression, as does training in short-theme writing. 

The experiments in which these factors were involved do not call for 
specific comment. Conducted under the scrupulous supervision of Dr. 
Allan Abbott and Dr. Percival Symonds of Teachers College, they are 
technically sound. The conclusions of the study are of great interest to 
English teachers. Dr. Jencke found: (1) too extravagant claims have been 
made for précis writing as a composition technique; (2) a modicum of such 
writing will not result in any appreciable growth to interpret the printed 
page; (3) vocabulary growth is not significantly affected by précis writing; 
(4) the conciseness demanded in précis writing does not carry over into 
free composition writing; and (5) précis writing does succeed in eradicat- 
ing errors specifically designated as violations of coherence. 

Significant as these conclusions may be, Dr. Jencke is quite correct in 
pointing out that the values discussed in this study should not be the only 
factors considered in determining whether précis writing should consti- 
tute a part of the curriculum of a secondary school or college. “The ability 
to summarize is of value in and for itself. To all individuals comes the 
necessity of re-stating succinctly and clearly that which has been heard 
or read.” 

But Dr. Jencke’s final concession to the précis enthusiasts, notwith- 
standing, she has administered a sharp rebuke to those who have been 
uncritically mouthing the praises of this technique. If further experi- 
mentation bears out these conclusions, there will be a need—or perhaps 


there is now—of putting the précis in its proper place. 
A. H. Lass 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 


As theories of education change, makers of textbooks are quick to 
adopt the shibboleths of the new order. Thus we have at present many 
“unit” workbooks in “functional” grammar, which on examination prove 
to be, after all, much the same logical arrangement of grammatical rules 
and drill exercises of “‘made” sentences; through these the pupil is invited 
to stalk strange errors, most of which he will never recognize as his own. 
Experience tends to prove that skill in error detection and sentence analy- 
sis does not necessarily result in improved habits of speaking and writing; 
no workbook can ever be a satisfactory substitute for direct teaching of 
individuals based on their own oral and written work for practice material. 
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A series of workbooks, however, which offers more than a mere sop to 
new theories about an experience curriculum is High School English Prac- 
tice, Books I and II.' Designed toaccompany a text, the books are never- 
theless adapted to laboratory methods to supplement direct instruction. 
If it is possible to organize grammar, as such, to eliminate usage errors and 
improve style, here is perhaps the nearest approach to that organization 
up to date. Pretests, self-help sheets with simple, non-technical explana- 
tions, key sheets for self-checking, and mastery tests make the books 
especially valuable for remedial work. 

The approach is genuinely less academic—not superficially so, as in 
many recent texts. The use of technical terms is reduced to a minimum. 
The emphasis is on use rather than on classification; the twin purposes of 
habit formation and of sentence improvement are constantly before the 
learner. In addition to the usual alternative and blank-filling exercises, 
provision is also made for oral drill to fix correct forms by hearing, for 
dictation, for proofreading themes, and for other parallel activities in the 
student’s own writing. Very wisely the authors have included exercises 
in finding wrong forms only after considerable drill of other types. 

Book II has a greater tendency to academic formalism than Book I. 
Some of the exercises, one feels, are for the sake of drill rather than of 
learning; for example, the emphasis on recognition of participles, of active 
and passive verbs, and of predicate adjectives. Much of the material is 
better suited for a handbook to be used with the pupil’s own writing. 
The terminology is not always consistent with that of Book I; for in- 
stance, the use of subjective complement for predicate nominative. The 
treatment of troublesome verbs, such as “‘lie’’ and “‘lay,”’ is inadequate. 
It is to be commended, however, for the first recognition in a textbook to 
come to the writer’s attention of the difficulty of the -s form of the present 
verb, for the unusual and practical treatment of tense, and for the very 
real effort to direct attention to stylistic improvement. 

The controversy again arises over how much technical grammar is 
essential before improvement can be made in style. The authors are de- 
finitely on the right track in the elimination of much that has hitherto 
been thought necessary, but if they have erred it has been in the inclusion 
of too much rather than too little. The elimination of much more, how- 
ever, might make workbooks no longer a necessity. 

NANNIE May RONEY 
PINE BLuFF, ARKANSAS 

* High School English Practice, Books I and II. By Margaret Gillum and Blanche 

Wellons. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 126 and 122. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Days of Wrath. By Andre Malraux. Random House. $1.75. 

June Book of the Month. A long short story; a fable by a man who wrote Man’s 
Fate. Communist Kassner, tortured by Nazis, is a man willing to live and die for his 
ideals. The implications of his fate are powerfully presented. 

Eyeless in Gaza. By Aldous Huxley. Harper. $2.50. 

Following Crome Yellow, Point Counter Point, and Brave New World, in which he 
ridiculed society, Huxley writes the life-story of Anthony Bevis, who sees and pre- 
sents to us some hope for a future of compassionate and universal brotherhood. 


Beyond Sing the Woods. By Trygve Gulbranssen. Putnam’s. $2.50. 

A Norwegian story of beauty and charm: descriptions of feasts, customs, hunting, 
people. The character development of Dag Bjorndal, heir of a lusty country house of 
wholesome traditions, is convincing. 


Weather in the Streets. By Rosamond Lehmann. Literary Guild. $2.50. 


A well-executed comic-tragic modern story, delicately humorous and subtle, of 
middle-class English people whom we met in the author’s earlier /nvitation to the Waltz 
Summer Will Show. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking. $2.50. 

Readers who remember Lolly Willowes and Mr. Fortune’s Maggot will welcome the 
author’s new book. The transformation in the character and personality of Sophia 
Willoughby, English heiress of Blandamer House, provides stimulating mental exercise 
for Mrs. Warner’s audience. 


My Great, Wide, Beautiful World. By Juanita Harrison. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A truly unique travel-book by an uneducated colored woman who determined to see 
the “gelorious’” world—and did. She traveled, earning her way as she went along, 
through twenty-two countries, and shares her experiences so generously that we enjoy 
the tang and gusto of life as she sees it. 


Gone with the Wind. By Margaret Mitchell. Macmillan. $3.00. 


July Book of the Month. A remarkable novel of over one thousand pages, covering 
with skill every phase of life in the South during the Civil War and the Reconstruction. 
The Negro of every type, the white of every sort, and every aspect of life have a place 
in these pages. 


Drums along the Mohawk. By Walter D. Edmonds. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


Edmonds, fascinated by the history of his native New York State, re-created early 
canal days in Rome Haul. Further research has resulted in a gusty, vigorous story of 
the Revolutionary period. 


Sanfelice. By Vincent Sheean. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Successor to Personal History. Eighteenth-century Naples and her brilliant court 
form the setting for two love stories—Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson, Sanfelice and 
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Perri. These romances are interwoven with the clash of historical events and social 
implications into a novel thrilling in descriptions and in character development. 
The Golden Lady. By Dorothy Gardiner. Literary Guild. $2.50. 


A Colorado mining story of the eighties. Local color. 


The 5-Minute Girl and Other Stories. By Mary Hastings Bradley. 

The title-story, included in the O. Henry Memorial collection, presents a bitter 
tragedy of youth. The others are penetrating stories of contemporary human experi- 
ences. 


Ol Paul, the Mighty Logger. By Glenn Rounds. Holiday House. $2.00. 


A slender new collection of Bunyan tales by a Wyoming tramp lumberjack who is 
also an artist. 


A Further Range. By Robert Frost. Henry Holt. $2.50. 

Frost’s recent poems, in the same voice and spirit but a trifle less terse and more 
evidently symbolical. 
This Soviet World. By Anna Louise Strong. Henry Holt. $2.00. 


An American-born writer, editor, and lecturer who has lived for fifteen years in 
Russia, Miss Strong writes favorably about communism iz. Russia and the manner in 
which political and social problems are solved there. 


The Heritage of the Bounty. By Harry L. Shapiro. 


People who have enjoyed the Bounty books will welcome this study of the descend- 
ants of the mutineers and the native women, now living on Pitcairn Island. Shapiro is 
an anthropologist of note. 


The Conquest of Yucatan. By Frans Blom. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


An interesting story of the Mayas, their customs and conquest, well told by an emi 
nent authority. 


Mexican Interlude. By Joseph Henry Jackson. Macmillan. $2.50. 

An intimate personal day-by-day account of a well-planned tour over the new Pan 
American Highway. 

Oscar Wilde Discovers America (1882). By Lloyd Lewis and Henry Justin Smith. 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. 

As we follow Wilde on his lecture tour from coast to coast through the America of 
the eighties, we view life in most of the cities and larger towns (Chicago smarting be- 
cause her historic Water Tower is ridiculed). Only Walt Whitman and Julia Ward 
Howe defend Wilde. The volume, profusely illustrated, is a broad and valuable pano- 
rama of American life. 


Sycamore Shores. By Clark B. Firestone. McBride. $3.00. 


A description of life today and yesterday on and near the big rivers of the Middle 
West and their tributaries. The author has traveled by boat, horseback, and afoot 
throughout the region, and has made friends of all classes of people. 
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Landscape with Figures. By Lionel Wiggam. Viking. $1.75. 
A much-praised first collection of poems by a college student deals with nature and 
personal issues, little affected by social conditions. 


A Letter from Pontus and Other Verse. By John Masefield. Macmillan. $2.00. 


England’s poet laureate contributes a slender volume of short poems and narratives. 


Dramatis Personae, 1896-1902. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Ireland’s poet writes engagingly of his interests, the thoughts and the friends of his 
thirties, of Lady Gregory and George Moore, of politics, folklore, and the supernatural. 


Plain Talk. By John W. Studebaker. Foreword by Morse A. Cartwright. Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation. $0.25. 

The publishers of this valuable series have once more attracted widespread attention 
to it by the publication of a significant and timely manuscript. Mr. Studebaker writes 
convincingly of the crisis facing democracy and of the importance of literacy and 
thoughtfulness on the part of the masses under democracy. His plan for adult educa- 
tion through civic forums to prevent “dictatorship by default” is here forcefully ex- 
pounded. The educational worker should know this valuable little book, which can be 
read through at a single sitting. 


Shakespeare. By John Middleton Murry. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

An eminent Shakespeare critic discusses with imagination and sympathy the per- 
sonality and the artistry of Shakespeare in his principal plays and sonnets. The inter- 
pretation of ““To be or not to be,” controversial and mystifying situations in Othello, 
Lear, Anthony and Cleopatra, and other plays, and particularly the dramatist’s own 
sympathies in the York-Lancaster feuds of the chronicle plays, are typical of the il- 
luminating interpretations in the volume. 


Noah Webster Schoolmaster to America. By Harry R. Warfel. Macmillan. $3.50. 

A remarkable biography of a remarkable personality who profoundly influenced 
American culture in its formative period. There is more than a suggestion of resem- 
blance between Webster and Benjamin Franklin, for in this scholar and teacher we 
find not only the author of the monumental dictionary but the writer of schoolbooks, 
the propagandist on education, politics, religion, economic and social problems, the 
founder of Amherst College, author of a revised version of the Scriptures and of the 
first history of epidemics. This story is well supported by documentary evidence, but 
out of the mass of detail a unified personality emerges. 


The American Language. By H. L. Mencken. 4th ed. Knopf. $5.00. 
Mencken’s work on The American Language, which is perhaps his only real claim to 
distinction, is more than a service in behalf of nationalism; it is a notable achievement 
in the historiography of American culture. This new edition of the famous work is 
said to contain 325,000 words of text and the most comprehensive list of American 
words in existence. What might have been a dull, enlarged Master’s thesis here appears 
as a thrilling story 
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More than Lore: Reminiscences of Marion Talbot. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 

University of Chicago reminiscences by the first dean of women and the first person 
officially so designated in any American educational institution. This is interesting 
source material in the history of higher education in America. The story is pervaded 
with the sultry respectability associated with the office of dean of women, but as part 
of the forward movement of women in higher education the story is not lacking in social 
significance. 


George Eliot: A Biography. By Blanche Colton Williams. Macmillan. $4.00. 


A combination of factual biography and a psychological study of the novelist whom 
John Macy calls the ‘queen of the Victorians.” The story follows George Eliot in her 
many travels, in her intense absorption in the writing of her great novels, and in her 
companionship with George Henry Lewes. The volume contains some new material 
and some new interpretations of familiar material. 


The Poet of Craigie House. The Story of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

A popular story of the life of the beloved nineteenth-century poet by the grand- 
daughter of his friend and classmate, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Free from pedantry and 
sterile speculation, this biography will make fascinating reading both for the teacher 
and for the student of high-school literature. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Thomas DeQuincey. By Horace Ainsworth Eaton. Oxford University Press. 
$5.00. 

A volume that fills in the masses of minute detail which were omitted from The Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater. From the extensive correspondence with Wordsworth, 
material in the files of the DeQuincey publishers, as well as other material in the pos- 
session of his granddaughters, Professor Eaton has constructed the first complete De 
Quincey biography which has appeared in half a century. 


John Trumbull, Connecticut Wit. By Alexander Cowie. University of North 

Carolina Press. $2.50. 

A thoroughly readable and scholarly account of the Hartford wit, who in a period of 
relatively barren artistic literary production was hailed as the ‘“‘American Wit.” As 
a biography of a precocious boy whose creative life was a short as it was brilliant, this 
book is entertaining and informative. A special chapter is devoted to M’Fingal, 
“comic libretto of the Revolution” upon which Trumbull’s reputation was based. 


The Enchanted Glass: The Elizabethan Mind in Literature. By Hardin Craig. 

Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

The title is taken from Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, in which the mind of man 
is represented as “an enchanted glass, full of superstition and imposture, if it be not 
delivered and reduced.” Professor Craig reconstructs the intellectual background of 
the period in which the great Elizabethans wrote and in many of whose superstitions 
they share. 
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The Literary Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Frederick Whiley Hilles. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 

Many readers will regard this study of the great English painter in the réle of man of 
letters with surprise. Like many other artists, Sir Joshua Reynolds took more pride in 
his written discourses than in the creative productions of his special genius. This book 
describes and evaluates his literary work and helps to complete the picture of a famous 
member of the Johnson circle. 


A Hamlet Bibliography and Reference Guide: 1877-1935. By Anton A. Raven. 

University of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

A bibliography of the vast critical literature which has gathered through the centuries 
about this Shakespearean tragedy, concerning which, according to Professor Raven, 
something has been published on an average of every twelve days since 1876. The 
bibliography is annotated and contains writings published in any language about Ham- 
let since 1876, as well as a list of the more important editions of the play since the Vari- 
orum and discussions of actors’ interpretations of their parts. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Word Games for Use in High School Classes. Edited by Helen Shelby Holbrook. 
Organic High School, Fairhope, Ala. 
A mimeographed pamphlet containing games designed to increase vocabulary power 
and to stimulate interest in word usage. 


The DeWitt Oral English Record Charts. By M. E. DeWitt. 
These three speech-record charts contain a detailed schedule of pupils’ performance 
in speech, particularly with reference to diction, voice, and expression. 


Portrait of a Library. By Margery C. Quigley and William E. Marcus. Apple- 
ton-Century. 

A valuable and authoritative handbook for administrators of public libraries and 
students preparing for library work. Although the volume avoids elaborate discussion 
of the details of library administration, it is sufficiently concrete and specific for practical 
use. A number of attractive photographs adorn the compact little book. 


The Art of the Story Teller. By Marie L. Shedlock. Appleton-Century. $2.25. 

Expert advice to the teacher on the techniques of story-telling by one who has her- 
self mastered this difficult art. In this revision of a popular and valuable book the com- 
plete stories and the Bibliography have been brought up to date. 


The Social Studies Curriculum: Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association. Washington, D.C. $2.00. 
The social-studies curriculum, which includes at least a section of the English field, 

is here described in terms of the challenge of modern life. Points of view are balanced 

against each other and practical suggestions are provided in abundance. The book has 
been written by leaders representing a great diversity of social outlook. 
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Incentives to Composition. By Phyllis Robbins. Harvard University Press. 
$2.75. 

Miss Robbins, whose book, Approach to Composition through Psychology, attempted 
to build composition quality through sensation and perception, in this book assembles 
a wealth of detail in illustration of this stimulus-response psychology in the teaching of 
English. This is a scholarly and immensely readable book; but for the teacher it does 
little more than tell that good composition presupposes a rich experience background. 
The illustrations are for the upper 5 per cent of the school population, and probably less 
in the large public high schools. 

The Story of Instruction: The Beginnings. By Ernest Carroll Moore. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. 

Rather a survey of Hellenistic culture than a history of education, with the educa- 
tional program expounded from the point of view of the sociologist rather than the 
teacher. 


An Evaluation of Courses in Education of a State Teachers College by Teachers in 
Service. By Roscoe George Linder. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. $1.85. 

After exhaustive investigation the author recommends more subject matter and 
less special methods; professionalized subject matter; intervisitation of classes by col- 
lege instructors; more practice teaching; social co-ordination between training school 
and teachers’ college. 

Classes in Journalistic Writing and Journalism. By Burges Johnson. Union Col- 
lege. $0.25. 

Questionnaires were sent to the editors of large-city newspapers in an effort to de- 
termine what type of training was demanded of prospective journalists. The majority 
of the one hundred and one editors who responded were opposed to the training provided 
in the journalism schools. Even those who favored journalism schools in general be- 
lieved that the bulk of the work should be in the so-called academic fields 


Survey of Leisure Reading in Typical High Schools of New York City. Mono- 
graph No. 1. By the New York City Association of Teachers of English. 
Secretary: Clara A. Molendyk, Erasmus Hall High School. 

Among the conclusions of this comprehensive survey of children’s reading interests 
in New York City are (1) teachers are exercising a definite influence on the reading of 
books but little on the reading of magazines and newspapers; (2) three-fourths of the 
reading is fiction; (3) the reading does not in the main continue to the evaluation of 
human experience or the development of judgment; (4) there is only slight interest in 
poetry. Gladys L. Persons was the chairman of the survey committee and Stella S. 
Center is president of the Association. 


Educational Film Catalog. Compiled by Dorothy E. Cook and Eva Cotter Rah- 
bek-Smith. H. W. Wilson. 

A list of 1,175 non-theatrical films classified according to the Dewey Decimal Sys 
tem and under title and subject. This list includes information as to size, sales or rental 
price, whether sound film or not, and whether inflammable or not. Selection was made 
from consultation with educators and producers. 
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BOOKS 


The Ideal School. By B. B. Bogoslovsky. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The author follows the examples of Rousseau and Pestalozzi in expounding his 
philosophy through the medium of a story. The point of view throughout is forward- 
looking if not progressive in the narrow sense. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


New Champlin Cyclopedia for Young Folks, Vol. 1: Persons; Vol. 111, Literature, 
Art and Mythology. Edited by Lincoln MacVeagh. Holt. $5.00 each volume. 


A convenient reference book for high-school students, providing within the compass 
of a paragraph or two the essential information about books and events and places 
encountered in their textbook and outside reading, as well as class discussion. 


Reading for Enjoyment. Compiled and edited by James J. Reynolds and Norma 
H. Deming. Noble & Noble. Books I and II, $0.96 each; Books III and IV, 
$1.32 each. 

A junior high school literature series containing carefully selected passages from 
English and American literature, with abundant editorial aid for the promotion of un- 
derstanding and enjoyment. If properly used in the classroom, these anthologies may 
be effective instruments in awakening high-school pupils to the pleasurable possibilities 
which reading affords. Short stories and short poems abound in all the volumes, but 
there are selections from long stories and the complete text of Treasure Island, as well 
as full-length plays. 


Adventure Bound. Edited by Chester L. Persing and Bernice E. Leary. Har- 
court, Brace. 


This first in a series of readers for high-school classes, while aimed at normal ninth- 
grade groups, contains much excellent material for remedial reading. The selections 
were made on the basis of strong pupil interest and simplicity of the language, and 
based upon the best recent research on the question of what makes a book readable 
Although literary quality and the development of a constructive point of view have 
been sacrificed in a measure, this is probably the first anthology built scientifically in 
terms of pupil needs. 


Plays for Club, School and Camp. By M. Jagendorf. French. $1.50. 


These plays for junior high school use are based upon well-known situations from 
history or from such literary classics as The Iliad and The Odyssey, The Idylls of the King, 
and similar stories. 


English Literature New and Old. Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, 
and Emma Miller Bolenius. Houghton Mifflin. $2.12. 


A literary anthology described as a new and alternate form of English Literature of 
the series called “Literature in the Senior High School,” assembles its selections chrono 
logically under the various literary types: “Letters and Biography,” “Poetry,” “Ad- 
dresses,” “Short Stories,” “Lyric Poetry,” “Essays,” “Drama,” and the like. A large 
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section is devoted to poetry of the present century, and under each of the type headings 
a considerable quantity of recent literature has been included. A condensed and well- 
written chronological history of literature follows the anthology. 


A Manual of Usage in English. By Leland M. Burroughs. Prentice-Hall. $0.75. 
A workbook in formal grammar and mechanics containing expository lessons, 
illustrations, exercises, and “‘score sheets’ for constructive work by the pupils. 


One Hundred New Declamations. Compiled and edited by Lester Boone. Noble 

& Noble. $2.50. 

Brief oratorical selections on such topics as “The Flag,” “Americanism,” “‘Democ- 
racy,” “Citizenship,” “Character,” ‘Famous Men and Women,” and various economic 
and social problems. Most of the passages are written in the grandiloquent manner of 
the older rhetoric. 


Find It Yourself. By Elizabeth Scripture and Margaret R. Greer. Wilson. 
$0.30. Ten or more copies, $0.15 each. 


A new revision of an excellent guide to the use of books and libraries, so organized 
as to make co-operation by teachers of English, social studies, and science possible. 








GOOD COMPANIONS 
INTERESTING FRIENDS 


Just Off the Press 
ENJOYING LITERATURE SERIES 


(Payne—Neville—Chapman) 


A program of literature for high school with the following distinctive features: 


VOICES OF AMERICA 
ENGLISH HERITAGE 


New York 








Broad range of selections representing the best productions available. 

Organization of selections into experience units. 

Treatment of types, authors, and periods in a natural rather than an artificial manner. 
Based upon the recommendations of An Experience Curriculum in English. 


Fully satisfies the recommendations of such agencies as the College Entrance Board, 
North Central Association, and experts in the building of Curricula. 


Compiled by authors who understand the needs and interests of high school students. 


Your critical examination of the ENJOYING LITERATURE SERIES is cordially invited 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








San Francisco 


























